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ABSTRACT 


This unit will concentrate primarily on the school curriculum and in particular on 
that of the secondary school. It is complementary to Units 14-15 in that both units 
examine the nature of the overt curriculum and its relationship to a ‘hidden 
curuculum’ of social control. The intention of this unit is to outline at a macro-societal 
level the context m which our school system has developed The underlying 
assumptions which have governed the selection, organization and distribution of 
knowledge arc examined with particular reference to the nature of the class structure 
and the economy in this country. 

The school curriculum is viewed throughout the unit as a product of political and 
social choices, a social construction which finds the conditions for its existence m 
particular historical configurations The unfolding of a capitalist mode of production, 
the development of the occupational and class structures, and the growth of 
bureaucratic forms of organization aie seen as crucial influences on the form and 
amount of schooling provided for each new generation Despite the many factors 
which act upon the educational system, the overall continuity of the British tradition 
is revealed when the form of schooling provided for different social classes is 
examined In the sense that diffeient types of school and different curricula demarcate 
the categories of our class structure, I argue that education provides for the 
reproduction of our social structuie 

The involvement of the state in the educational sector and the effects of increasing 
specialization and rationalization of the economic division of labour have 
contributed new dimensions to this lole. However, as I argue, they have not 
changed the essential reciprocity which charactenzes the relationship between 
schooling and society. Even the force of ideological conflict which occurs 
throughout our educational history has left untouched the pattern - that of 
providing for the differential training in skills and moral attitudes for diffeient classes 
of pupils. The concept of a common curriculum and a common school for all 
childien, irrespective of family and class background, remains an ideal, unrealized 
m practice. 

In the last section of the unit, I look at one of the ways in which schooling can 
reproduce the occupational structures and the social relations of production I 
discuss the content of the curriculum and the culture it transmits The political 
nature of school subjects is examined by tracing the dominant patterns of thought 
which govern the selection, organization and stratification of educational 
knowledge Individual case studies are used to illustrate the constraints operating 
upon school subjects as well as the changing criteria and rationales for the teaching 
of these subjects. The aim here is to investigate the notion of a ‘dominant culture’ 
which penetrates our school curriculum, 



NOTES ON READING 


Set reading 

Williams, R, ‘Education and British society’ in Williams, R. (1965) The Long 
Revolution, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books Ltd , pp 155-73, repiintcd in the 
appendix to this unit. 

The following article in Dale, I. R , Esland, G M and MacDonald, M (eds.) (1976) 
Schooling and Capitalism ■ a sociological reader, London, Routlcdge & Kcgan Paul 
Ltd./The Open University Press, (Course Reader): 
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Guide to reading 

There are only two set leadings for this unit, which are both by Raymond Williams. 
The first article is an extract from his book The Long Revolution which presents a 
social history of English education. As it piovides background information on 
the development of mass schooling it is well worth reading carefully, especially as 
I ask you to look for certain features in his analysis. It is also recommended that 
you read this paper in comparison with R. Johnson’s ‘Notes on the schooling of the 
English working class, 1780-1850’ which was set reading for Units 2-3, as these two 
papers provide different perspectives. 

The second reading is a theoretical article in which Williams aigues for the 
development of a sociology of culture It is an important paper which is referred to 
on many occasions in Block III. Even if you found time to skim through it while 
studying Units 14-15, it is well worth re-reading slowly and thoroughly, when it is 
discussed in section 7 of this unit. 
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1 C ULTURE, CLASS AND THE CURRICULUM 


Introduction 

1. t In the previous two blocks we have seen the impoi tance of the stiuclural and 

inteiaetional lev els of schooling Although certain statements have been made aboti * 
the nnpoinuKC ol the cuniculum in alleetmg teachers and pupils, the actual conten £ 
of the I'onnai euiiiculuin has lemained of secondary importance. In this unit we 
shall study the overt cuniculum, taking into account its hidden moral and social 
aspects I he curriculum will be viewed as a social construction in which the select i> * 5 * 
and oigam/ation of knowledge into the timetable of the school is the icsull or a 
choice from possible alternatives While formal knowledge is produced through 
[(.‘search in higher educational institutions, I would argue that at school level 
knowledge is repimluced. Through school experience, individuals are equipped w i th 
certain kinds of knowledge selected fiom the whole lange of knowledge pinducesl - 
They arc confronted with a picviously defined curriculum, organized into sets of 
priorities and emphases. 'I he criteria according to which knowledge is selected and 
made public through the school system differ, howevci, foi diffeienl children and 11* 
dilfcicnt histoncal periods One cannot theielore dissociate the pioccdures foi the 
selection of knowledge from those for its" distribution. Different types of school 
have become established, each with its own cuiriculum and criteria foi the selecti« 
of knowledge. Therefore, I shall examine the patterns of educational provision us 
they have become established within tins count!y, and look particularly at the 
choice and availability of ceitam types of cuiriculum 

1,2 Two major theoretical perspectives will be taken f-'iist, using the theoiy of social 
reproduction to explain the significance of school structures, I shall examine the 
lustmy of the cuniculum in state education and the policy of educational piovisum - 
'flic relationship between the cuiriculum and the class structure will be a central 
concern, with pm titular emphasis on the ways in which schooling can act as a 
mechanism of both social control and social selection. I shall also discuss the 
ways in which the distance between social classes is maintained through the 
organization of school knowledge. The iclationship between the curriculum and the 
economy will he looked at and such featuies as the development of specialization 
and the examination system will be discussed in the light of increasing 
bureaucratization and the giowth of expertise. 

i .3 The second par t of the unit will look at the relationship between the school 

curriculum and the culture it transmits. I shall discuss the concept of‘dominant 
culture' and examine the ways in which education maintains the Vultuial hegemons, * 
of the dominant classes. Case studies of school subjects will he used to analyse the 
direction and type of movement within the cuiriculum, 
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2 EDUC ATION, THE ECONOMY AND HIE STATE 


2 r fn this section I look at the school system in the context ot the state t he develop- 
nicnl ol mass schooling .uni the expansion o! educational puivixmn have been 
ehatacten/eii by the mucusing mteiventnm of the state within the educational 
system '1 lie type of schooling pi ox ideal. in tei ms of the am iculum, the lot in of 
pedagogy and assessment pincedutes. has dex eloped in a context of spec iftc allilmles 
tow aids both the nnfuii ot our soeietx and the dnections ol possible change 
I hcicTme, xvlien we look at the histoi j of the cun iculiun. the selection, oigam/ation 
and disti ibution of knowledge, xxe cannot mimic the patterns and pnneiplus which 
utuleihe the foimation of our school system By rccogm/ing the importance ol the 
content and structuring of our school experience xxe can point to the laetcus, both 
internal and external, which have iniluenced educational policy in this country and 
which result in the placement ami nnwement of individuals within our social 
sli uctme 

2 Mv .stalling point will be a theory of social reproduction through education, my 
aim will be to show tire iclalionship between the stale, class .stiuctuie* and the 
educational system. I ducat ion can be analysed as an essential Icatmc of the \upet- 
stiuctuie', i.e those institutions which develop in particular historical periods and 
depend upon as xxell as maintain the existing economic system of piotiuclion. As 
Marx explained: 

In the social production which men cany on they entc-i mtu definite relations that aie 
indispensable aiui independent ot then will; these lelaimnsof productioncoiicspoud to 
detinue stages of development ul (fieirnialenal powers of production f he sum total of 
these idations of production constitutes the economic structure of society ihe ical 
foumlatmn, on which use figaland poJtlic.il supei structures ami to which coiicspoud 
detinue forms ol social consciousness't lie inode of production in material Me determines 
die general cliaiacter ol the social, political and spiritual piocessesot life. 

(Marx, K. I 1 

Although there arc cerium problems of inlcipictutum inherent in this statement, 
which I shall examine in Unit lb, this unit takes up two theories ol social 
reproduction winch luxe been domed fiom it. (a) as developed by Louis 
Althusser,* and (b) by Bowles and Contis in their book ,SV /lunliiig in Capitalist 
,• Irtwriru The relationship between education and its economic base assumes 
dillctent forms within tire two theories, but each provides tis with concepts which 
wc carl use to analyse the putt css of schooling. !t is these concepts which wc* shall 
apply m outlining the history and natmc of the f-ughsh school curriculum, 

t Although Louis Althusser’s work extends over a wide range of topics, I shall deal 
specifically with his theoiy of social reproduction as it relates to education, 

In ‘Ideology and the State* Althusser uses Marx's distinction between the two 
‘levels' within the structure of society There is the base or infrastructure which 
comprises the ‘unity’ of productive forces and the relations of production. Within 
any system of production there exists not merely a particular combination of 
productive forces (the work force, raw materials, machines, plant, etc.) but also a 
particular structure of social relations defining how individuals and groups relate 
to each other within the work situation. Arising out of this economic mode of 
production is lbs superstructure which can be divided into two categories: 

(a) political-legal institutions (the state, its constitution and law enforcement 
agencies), and 

(b) ideologies (i.e, religious, ethical, legal, political, educational). 

In order to maintain its existence, every social formation (a combination of these 
two levels) must repioduce the conditions of the economic mode of production. i.e. 

(i) the productive forces, and 

(ii) the social relations of production. 
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The labour force, particularly within a capitalist industrial system, must be skilled, 
diversified and competent.’ 










The question which Althusser asks, therefore, is- what role does the superstructure, 
and in particular education, play m providing for such reproduction 9 

2.4 When speaking of the ‘reproduction of the productive foices’, Althusser is referring 
not to the material factors of pioduction, 1 c capital, buildings, technology etc , 
but to the labour force which is required by a particular pioduction system. 

How, he asks, can there be ensured not merely enough woikcrs to operate a gtven 
occupational structuie, but also the competency of the labour force suitable to be 
set to wpik in the complex pioeess of pioduction? The labour force, particuliuly 
within a capitalist industrial system, must be skilled, diversified and competent, 

2 5 Historically, reproduction of the work force was provided within the production 
process itself, where training on the job and systems of apprenticeship catered for the 
acquisition of specific skills. Under capitalism, however, it is increasingly the role 
of outside institutions to take over the job of reproducing the skills of the work 
force. Thdre is also a further aspect of such reproduction. It is not sufficient merely 
to eater fqr training in basic skills if repi eduction of the work force is to be 
successful. What is required is a woi k force adjusted to the conditions of the work 
situation. ‘Competency’ includes therefore a concept of appioprialc attitudes to 
work or, as Althusser described it, ‘a submission to the rules of the established 
older’. What is required within a system of social reproduction is a ‘reproduction of 
submission to the ruling ideology for the workers, and a reproduction of the ability 
to manipulate the ruling ideology coriectly for the agents of exploitation and 
repression, so that they, too, will provide for the domination of the ruling class 
“in words” 

2.6 The school is the focal point for this reproductive function, foi not only does it 
leach ‘know-how’ such as scientific and literaly culture, as well as reading, 
writing, etc., but it does so in forms which cnsuic ‘subjection to the 1 tiling ideology 
or the mastery of its practice’ The child at school learns the rules of good behaviour, 
of‘morality, civil and professional conscience’ which command ‘respect for the 
socio-tccluucal division of labour and ultimately the 1 ules of the order established by 
class domination’ Althusser is thus placing the role of‘ideological subjugation’ 

at the centre of his theory of reproduction of the skills of the work force. 

Individuals in each generation arc not merely equipped with necessary skills, but 
they are also placed in a certain relationship to the existing social order through 
ideology, which allows them to take their place in the economic and social division 
of labour, 

2.7 This emphasis on the role of ideology assumes central impoi lance when Althusser 
talks about the second condition: the ‘reproduction of the social relations of 
production’ (sec paragraph 2 . 3 ). Working from the definition of the state as ‘a 
machine of repression which enables the ruling classes ... to ensure their domina¬ 
tion over the working class, thus enabling the former to subject the latter to the 
pioeess of surplus-value extortion (i.e. to capitalist exploitation)’, 8 Althusser 
analyses the role of ideology within specific state apparatuses. A state apparatus is 
defined as a specialized and distinctive institution, and Althusser, using the two 
categories of the superstructure I described above, delimits the different types of 
state apparatuses. 

(a) Repressive State Apparatus (RSA) 

Which includes the government, the administration, the army, the police, the 

courts, the prisons, etc. 

(b) Ideological State Apparatuses (IS As) 

(i) The religious ISA (the system of different churches) 

(ii) The education ISA (the system of different public and private schools) 

(iii) The family ISA 

(iv) The legal ISA 

(v) The political ISA (the political system, including different parties) 

(vi) The trade-union ISA 

(vii) The communications ISA (press, radio, television, etc.) 

(viii) The cultural ISA (literature, the arts, sports, etc.) 
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2,K C crtain crucial differences between these types of state apparatuses are stressed by 
Althusser. 

fa) While tlicie is only one repressive state appaiatus there are many ideological 
state apparatuses. 

(h) 7 he tepiessive state apparatus belongs entirely to the public domain, while 
most of the ideological state appai aliases aie pait of the private domain 

le} While the repi essive state appuiulus functions picdominantly by violence, 
i e. by repiesMon, and only secondarily by ideology, the ideological state 
appaiatuses function predominantly by ideology and wheie lepression occurs 
it is in the main symbolic (foi example, the role of corpoial punishment in the 
schools) 

(d) The unity of the repiessive state apparatus is visible while the unity of the 

ideological state appaiatuscs is often invisible. There is a hierarchy of impoitan**' 5 "’ 
within the ideological state apparatuses and a certain amount of relative 
autonomy maintained between one institution and another. The unity of the 
ideological stale apparatuses is provided for by the ruling ideology, i.e the 
ideology of the ruling classes. 

2 i) The relationship between the repiessive state apparatus and the ideological state 
apparatuses is complex and conflictual. Although as Althusser states 1 2 3 ‘no class can 
hold slate powci over a long peiiod without at the same time exercising its hegemon > 
over and in .stale ideological appaiatuscs’, a the marriage between the two types of 
power and two sets of apparatuses is unstable. A ‘Icclh-gntling’ harmony is 
maintained through the mediation of the ruling ideology. Ideological state 
appaiatuscs, and in particular the one which is dominant, become ‘not only the 
stake but also the site of class, struggle’. 

2 . to By means of physia$|§jj|^ other forms of repression the repressive state apparatus 
ensures the political conditions for the operation of the ideological state apparatuses 
the latter being the major means of ensuring the reproduction of the social relations 
of production. Within the ideological state apparatuses, Althusser traces historically 
the changing agency for such social lepioduction. He points out that in 
pre-capitalist society, the dominant ideological slate apparatus was the Church 
which had conecntiated within it not only religious functions but also educational 
ones; it had encapsulated large areas of communication and culture In capitalist 
societies, however, dominance has shifted to the educational ideological apparatus. 

The bouigeoisie, according to Althusser, has installed as its chief ideological state 
apparatus the educational apparatus, with a range of subsidiary agencies By its 
appaienl neutrality the school functions to reproduce the social relations of 
production; through differing amounts and types of schooling, individuals acquire 
certain types of knowledge and ‘know-how’ as well as particular ‘ideological 
predispositions’ which allow them to find a place within the economic structure and 
to work within it, 

( 1 ) All ideological State apparatuses, whatever they are, contribute to the same result: 
the reproduction of the relations of production, i e, of capitalist relations of exploitation. 

(2) Each of them contributes towards this single result in the way proper to it. The politica 1 
apparatus by subjecting individuals to the political State ideology, the ‘indirect’ 
(parliamentary) or ‘direct’ (plebiscitary or fascist) ‘democratic’ ideology. The 
communications apparatus by cramming every ‘citizen’ with daily doses of nationalism, 
chauvinism, liberalism, moralism, etc., by means of the press, the radio and television. 

The same goes for the cultural apparatus (the role of sport in chauvinism is of the first 
importance), etc. The icligious apparatus by recalling in sermons and the other great 
ceremonies of Birth, Marriage and Death, that man is only ashes, unless he loves his 
neighbour to the extent of turning the other cheek to whoever strikes first. The family 
apparatus... but there is no need to go on, 

(3) This concert is dominated by a single score, occasionally disturbed by contradictions 
(those of the lemnants of former ruling classes, those of the proletarians and their 
organizations): the score of the Ideology of the current ruling class which integrates into 
Us music the great themes of the Humanism of the Great Forefathers, who produced the 
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Greek Miracle even before Chi istiamty, and after war ds the Glory of Rome, the hlei nal 
City, and the themes of Interest, pai ticulai and general, etc , nationalism, mmalisin and 
cconomism. 

(4) Never thelcss, in this concert, one ideological Stale appaiatus eeitamly has die 
dominant io!e, although hardly anyone lends an ear to its music • it is so silent 1 'I Ins is the 
School 

It takes childicn Imm every class at mlanl school age. and then loi yetus, the veais in 
which the child is most ‘vulnerahle', stjiiecved between the family State apparatus and the 
educational Stateapparatus.it drums into them, whetliei it uses new 01 old methods, a 
cer lam amount of‘know-how' wrapped in the i tiling ideology (l ranch, aiith metis, 
naiuial histoiy, the sciences, hleiatuic) or simply the tilling ideology in its pine stale 
(etiucs, civic mstiuclion, philosophy) Somewhere around the age of sixteen, a huge mass 
of children are ejected ‘into ptoduclion': these are the wotkeis or small peasants. 

Another poition of scholastically adapted youth carries on, and, lot bettei or worse, 
it goes somewhat further, until it falls by the wayside and tills the posts ol small and 
middle technicians, white-collar workers, small anti middle executives, petty bouigeoisol 
all kinds. A last pot lion reaches the summit, cither to fall into intellectual 
semi-employ ment, or to pi ovrde, as well as the ‘intellectuals of the collective labourei', 
the agents of exploitation (capitalists, managers), the agents of tepicsston (soldiers, 
policemen, politicians, adnunistiatois, etc ) and the piofessional ideologists (puests of all 
soils, most of whom are convinced ‘laymen') 

I.aeh mass ejected vn unite is practically provided w ith the ideology which suits the into 
it has to fulfil in class society the role of the exploited tw ith a ‘highly-developed* 
‘professional', 'ethical', ‘civic’, ‘national’ and a-poljtical consciousness); the role ol the 
agent ol exploitation (ability to give the workers orders and speak to them: ‘human 
relations’), of the agent ol icpression (ability to give outers andenfoiee obedience 'without 
discussion', or ability to manipulate the demagogy of a political leader’s rhetoric), or til' 
the piofessional ideologist (ability to treat consciousnesses with the respect, i c with the 
contempt, blackmail, and demagogy they deserve, adapted to the accents of Moiahly, 
of Virtue, ol’Ttanxecndento', of the Nation, ol Fiance's World Role, etc.). 

Of course, many or these contrasting Virtues (modesty, resignation, submissiveness on the 
one hand, cynicism, contempt, artogance, confidence, sell-importance, even smooth talk 
and cunning on the other) are also taught in the Family, in the Church, in the Army, 
in Good Books, in films and oven in the football stadium But no other ideological Stale 
apparatus has the obligatory (and not least, hoc) audience of the totality or the children 
in the capitalist social formation, eight hours a day for live or six days out of seven. 

But it is by an apprenticeship in a variety of know-how wrapped up in the massive 
inculcation of the ideology of the ruling class that the ichiltam of puitltn lion in a capitalist 
social formation, i.e, the relations of exploited to exploiters and exploiters to exploited, 
arc largely reproduced. The mechanisms which produce this vital result for the capitalist 
legimc are naturally covered up and concealed by a universally reigning ideology of lire 
School, universally reigning because it is one of the essential fot ms of the i ulmg bourgeois 
ideology, an ideology which represents the .School as a neutral enviumment purged of 
ideology (because it is... lay), wheie (cachets respectful of the ‘conscience’ and 'freedom’ 
of the children who are entrusted to them (in complete confidence) by their 'parents’ 

(who are free, too, i.e. the owners of their children) open up for them the path to the 
freedom, morality and responsibility of adults by their own example, by knowledge, 
literature and their ‘liberating’ virtues. 

I ask the par don of those teaehersvvho, in dicadful conditions, attempt to turn the few 
weapons they can find in the history and learning they ‘teach’ against the ideology, 
the system and the practicesin which they are trapped. They are a kind of hero. But they 
are rare and how many (the majority) do not even begin to suspect the ‘work’ the system 
(which is bigger than they are and crushes them) forces them to do, or worse, put nil their 
heart and ingenuity into performing it with the most advanced awareness (the famous 
new methods!), So little do they suspect it that their own devotion contributes to tire 
maintenance and nourishment of this ideological representation of the School, which 
makes the School today as ‘natural’, indispensable-useful and even beneficial for our 
contemporaries as the Church was ’natural’, indispensable and generous for our ancestors 
a few centuries ago, 

(Althusser, L.y 
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As for me and my Ihufe, u>e will ftrve the Lord, Jofinii 14.15. 

ORDERS Read and Given to the PARENTS on the 
Admittance of their C HI LD REN into the Charity- 
Schools. To be fet up in their Houfes, 

I, r 1|"'1 HAT the Parents take Care to fend their Children to School 
i at the School-Hours, and keep them at Home on no pretence 
TL wlutfoever, except in Cafe of Sicknefs, 

II. That they fend their Children Clean, WaftVd and Comb’d. 

III. That they Correitt their Children for fuch Faults as they commit at 
Home, or inform their Matter of them. Whereby the whole Behaviour of 
their Children may be the better ordered. 

IV. That in regard the Subfcnbers to this School will take due Care that 
the Children fhall fuffer no Injuries by their Matters Corrcftion, which is 
only defigned for their Good 3 the Parents fliall freely fubmic their Children 
to undergo the Difcipline of the School when guilty of any Faults, and forbear 
coming diither on luch Occafions. So that the Children may not be counte¬ 
nanced in their Faults, nor the Matter difeouraged inthe performance ot Ins 
Duty. 

V. That they fet them good Examples, and keep them in good Order 
when they arc at Home. 

VI. And that this School may not only ferve for the Inftru£tion and Be¬ 
nefit of the Children, but alfo or their Parents, particularly of fuch who can-* 
not Read 5 They for their own fakes, as well as their Childrens, are frequent¬ 
ly to call on them at Home to Repeat their Catechifm, and to Read the Ho¬ 
ly Scriptures, efpecially on the Lord's-Day, and to ufe Prayers Morning and 
Evening in their Families 3 fo that all may the better be informed of their 
Duty, and by a conftant and fiocere Practice thereof, procure the Blc/Iing 
of God upon them. 

VH. If the Parents do not Obfcrve the (aid Orders, their Children are to 
bedifmiftthe School, and to forfeit their School Cloaths. 


Ye Fathers provoke not your Children to Wrath 3 but bring them up in the Nurture 
ml Jdmnitmafthe Lord? haying them in Subjefim with all Futility, Eph. (u 
4. 1 Tim. 3 A 4. 

Honour thy Father and thy Mother, that it may he well 1 with thee, and thou may c/i 
live long on the Earthy Eph. 6 . a, 

LONDON, Printed by % ia BmhtfomaPCbfe near SmiibRiT 17083 













2,n It i through ideology, then, that education is able to function as an agent of social 
reproduction. According to Althusser, ideology represents not the real relations and 
conditions ot production but ‘the imaginary relation of. . . individuals to the 
real relations m which they live’." Through an imaginary representation of the teal 
world and his relationship to it, the individual is socialized into acceptance of the 
ending order Given material existence and histoiical form in ideological state 
apparatuses, ideology assumes the force of repression and domination. It penetrates 
the individual's consciousness and colours his action, 

2.12 I htcc factors emerge in Althusser's model of social reproduction. Individuals are 
accorded their place in the economic system by the school system, firstly by the 
amount of schooling, secondly by the type of schooling (i.e. the content), and thirdly 
by acquiring specific moral and social attitudes towards work and towards a system 
of social control However, the variety of ways in which schooling equips the 
individual with technical and social skills is not discussed in Althusser’s analysis 
and for the possible mechanisms of social ieproduction I shall turn to the work of 
Bowles and Gintis. 

2 tt Bowles and Gintis identify a variety of structural features of schooling which, they 
argue, express a correspondence between the social relations of schooling and the 
social relations of production. The internal structures of the school and of the 
educational system as a whole arc seen as mechanisms for ensuring the reproduction 
of the class structure and hence of the economic mode of production from which it 
is derived In chapter 5 of Schooling in Capitalist America they elaborate their 
'correspondence principle' in the American context. 

"f he structure of social relations in education not only inures the student to the 
discipline of the work place, but develops the types of personal demeanor, modes of 
self-presentation, self-image, and social-class identifications which are the crucial 
ingredients of job adequacy, Specifically, the social relationships of education - the 
relationships betw een administrators and teachers, teachers and students, students and 
students, and studcritsand their work - replicate the hierarchical division of labor 
Hierarchical relations arc reflected in the vertical authority lines from administrators to 
teachers to students. Alienated labor is reflected in the student’s lack of control over his 
or her education, the alienation of the student from the curriculum content, and the 
motivation of school work through a system of grades and other external rewards rather 
than the student’s integration with either the process (learning) or the outcome 
(knowledge) of the educational ‘production process’. Fragmentation in work is 
reflected in the institutionalized and often destructive competition among students 
through continual and ostensibly meritocratic ranking and evaluation. By attuning 
young people to a set of social relationships similar to those of the work place, 
schooling u( tempts to gear the development of personal needs to its requirements. 

Hut the correspondence of schooling with the social relations of production goes beyond 
this aggregate level. Different levels or education Teed workers into different levels within 
the occupational structure and, correspondingly, tend toward an internal organization 
comparable to levels m the hierarchical division of labor. As we have seen, the lowest 
levels m the hierarchy of the enterprise emphasize rule-following, middle levels, 
dependability, and the capacity to operate without directand continuous supervision while 
the higher levels stress the internalization of the norms of the enterprise. Similarly, in 
education, lower levels (junior and senior high school) tend to severely limit and channel 
the activities of students. Somewhere higher up the educational ladder, teacher and 
community colleges allow for more independent activity and less overall supervision. 

At the top, the elite four-year colleges emphasize social relationships conformable with 
the higher levels in the production hieiarchy .. , Thus schools continually maintain 
their hold on students. As they 'master’ one type of behavioral regulation, they are 
cither allowed to progress to the next or are channeled into the corresponding level in 
the hierarchy of production. Even within a single school, the social relationships of 
different tracks tend to conform to different behavioral norms. Thus in high school, 
vocational and general tracks emphasize rule-following and close supervision, while the 
college track tends towards a more open atmosphere emphasizing the internalization of 
norms. 
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These differences in the social relationships among and within schools, in part, lcflect 
both the social backgrounds of the student body and their likely future economic positions. 
Thus blacks and other minorities tend to concentrate in schools whose repressive, 
ai bitrary, gencially chaotic internal order, coercive authority stiuclures, and minimal 
possibilities for advancement minoi the cbaracteiistics of inferior job situations. 

SimiUti ly, predominantly working-class schools tend to emphasize behavioral conti ol 
and tule-following, while schools in well-to-do suburbs employ 1 datively open systems 
that iavoi gieatei student pailicipation, less dnect supet vision, mote student electives, 
ami, m genet al, a value system stressing internalized standards of control. 

The difietential socialization patterns of schools attended by students of different social 
classes do not arise by accident. Rather, they reflect the fact that the educational objectives 
and expectations of administrators, teacheis, and parents (as well as the lesponsiveness of 
students to various patterns of teaching and contiol) differ for students of different social 
classes. 

(Bowles, S. and Gintis, H)° 


2.14 The arguments of these two theories have certain fundamental similaiities The 
operation of the school system in selecting, differentiating and tiaining different 
social classes is seen as a crucial mechanism foi the reproduction of such classes. 

The emphasis upon the two featuies of schooling - the tiaining in basic skills and the 
inculcation of values - are central elements in the social repioduction thesis 
Howevet, where Althussei stresses the iole of ideology as a force of repression, 
Bowles and Gintis emphasize the structural features of schooling In the analysis of 
the school curriculum I shall take both these factors into account, showing how 
different ideologies have affected the structure of our educational system. I shall 
aigue that the dominance of certain assumptions and attitudes towards education 
have influenced the history and development of the school curriculum The 
ideological content of the curriculum, its selection and distribution, will be 
1 elated to the establishment of different types of schools and different forms of 
schooling. 
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3 THI-; ( URRK ULUM ANI) THE CLASS STRUCTURE 


*"• 1 '• ‘ J *b the wav tnwiujt education is nrnaimcdcan lx; seen to express, 

111 i“iiand mv -'ji'., uuisls. (he wider onsmiMl ion of ,i sullure anda snuel> , so that 
vsh.i; },,i '■'err. th"i:ehl .-I as a simple distribution is m last an active shapnn; to p.iMu nlar 
vsta’ end-. It is a! .o that the content ol education. winch is subtect to gieat 
|;is(oju..s! s.oMtitin, again c>ptc-ves, again hotli consciously ami unconsciously, certain 
h,rn rkimnis u» tlir utltutr. what is thoughi <>t as ',m education' being in fact a 
particular xrkciion, a particular set ol emphases and omissions, 

(William'-, R i t9 

t i In litis section { shall lake tip two factors outlined by Raymond Williams in the 
•those quotation, j c the assumptions undeilying the M'U’t'iim and the dislrihutttin of 
Know Jed pc 1 ftc lormatioii ul the currtctilum ss ill be seen as a process which is 
nillucincd In political pre-Mires and ultimately determined by political choices, 1 lie 
vanctie. ol nun. tila c-tabbshcd will lve related to the expected 'clientele' of different 
l\pc - ol si bool I he i m ftc ulum has traditionally been umcciscd of as largely 
mdcjtcmkfit «"I the political and economic contest of its development l be growth 
of the curriculum trlorm movement as a focus for educational reform has 
encapsulated the Rebel that the knowledge taught within eduvational institutions 
r» not mnciy autonomous hut also politically neutral. I sen within the work of 
Howies -oh! Conti., who provide a critique ol existing educational theoiy am! 
practice, the curriculum is given sjvccial status. Social reproduction. they argue, 
omits not so miidi thtmiph the content of'the curriculum but through the 
stniciiir.il form it 1 . tr.uismi.MMn flic eiiriiculum is seen as the medium rather 
than the message a vehicle ol social conditioning to the nature of authority and 
smsal control It matters little what is taught, especially since most ofcslnil o 
learned within the whool is forgotten soon after and it is mostly irrelevant to later 
hie Ihc* actual experience ol teaching the subfects selected and learning a syllabus 
arc. indeed, ctnu.tl experiences for both teacher and taught Vet if one ignores 
the Ruse ol ideological assumptions iti the form urn/content of the curriculum one 
is merely acquiescing to an idealist belief m the autonomy ol knowledge I would 
argue that the nature ol the culture transmitted through the curriculum and its 
message ate just as much part ot the system o| social reproduction as the slructuial 
features o! its transmission II we arc moving away from a mere model o| educa¬ 
tional input and output towards a greater understanding of the school experience, 
the uuniuhmt must lake up a central position within our theory. 

t .1 The impm tame of the curriculum in the cxpcnenec of schooling can In; rccop.niml 
even at the rruot superfu nit level I or example, the evaluation of academic 
.uIncu'Utriiix and the quality ol one’s school expntense are based upon an 
estimation ot the puiliuil.ti 'worth' of the sub|Ccts learned. I hc placement of 
different schools in the ,u .identic hierarchy ot the educational sy stem as dctei mined 
partly b> the uiirnuia they transmit the nature and force of educational conflict 
over the importance ot particular snbiccts within the curriculum may also be seen 
ax symptoms ol the -oend value accorded to different types ol knowledge. 

1,3 However, rather than make simple generalizations as to the importance of the 
curriculum, in this section I examine the hi-tory of educational thinking which 
lies behind the lormalron ol school auricula m the context of increasing state 
provision of schooling Staring’ with the nineteenth centurv, 1 shall examine the 
part played by the curriculum in the repr.Hhictmn of the class structure and its 
response to the changing demands of the economic and social environment Ihc 
dunces of what should In? taught and to whom reveal both ideological and political 
factors, as well as historical compromises with the movements and demands of 
specific groups within society Die effects of such choices were to establish 
traditions in curricular thinking that remain with us today We are led, therefore, 
to ask such questions as; w hat factors influenced the choice of content and its 
distribution; vvluu political, economic and social pressures were involved in the 
establishment of the school curriculum as we now know it; why were particular 
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subjects chosen and why do we find different curricula for different pupils? The 
answers to such questions must lie outside the stiict confines of the school, for the 
real context for curriculum decision-making is society at large 

3,4 If we look at the context of increasing industrialization and the development of 
capitalism as the dominant mode of production within Britain, we can find the 
mediation of economic and social forces withm the education system In each 
historical eia the educational compromises reveal social compromises. The struggle 
for economic and political power, the growth of democratic ideals, the effects of 
industiial demands have all affected the content and distribution of educational 
piovision. The cutriculum as institutionalized in various types of schools has acted, 
firstly, as a means of social control by reproducing the distinctions and distances 
between classes, and, secondly, as a vehicle foi social change m the context of 
increasing demands made upon it mthe name of democracy 

3 5 In The Long Revolution Raymond Williams distinguishes between three elements 
of the curriculum and thus extends the analysis of social reproduction in section 2 
above. Educational systems, he argues, have thiee distinct though mteirelated 
purposes and it is these which provide the basis of our analysis 

(a) Training the members of a group to the “social character” or “pattern of 
culture” which is dominant in the group or by which the group lives’ In this 
context I shall look at the relationship between the school curriculum and the 
class structure 

(b) The teaching of particular skills’. The foim of specialized instruction 
transmitted by the school will be related to the changing occupational structure 
and the economy, 

(c) ‘A “general education” i.e ‘the general knowledge and attitudes appropriate to 
an educated man’. In this context we shall look at the notion of a common 
curriculum and the minimum requirements of mass schooling 11 

3,6 According to Williams, individuals acquire through schooling the particular skills 
by which they may earn their living, the accepted values and behaviour of their 
society and lastly the general knowledge and attitudes appropriate to a particular 
civilization. The social prerequisites of being a member of an occupation, a class 
and a society are acquired through both the curriculum and the school environment 
The particular emphasis given to each or all of these three elements diffeis in each 
historical period, where competing aims and definitions of educational piovision are 
worked out through political manoeuvres 


READING You should now read the extract from Raymond Williams’ The Long Revolution 
(reprinted in the Appendix to this unit), taking particular care to note how he 
identifies different educational ideologies, These ideologies have been summaiized 
by Michael F. D Young in the following table and you might find it helpful to 
compaie this version with Williams’ analysis 12 


Ideology 

1 Liberal/conservative 

2 Bourgeois 

3 Democratic 

4 Populist/proletarian 


Social position 
Aristocracy/gentry 

Merchant and 
professional classes 


Radical reformers 

Working classes/ 
subordinate groups 


Educational policies 

Non-vocational/the 
‘educated man’, an 
emphasis on charactei 

Higher vocational and 
professional courses. 
Education as access to 
desired positions 

Expansionist - 
‘Education for all’ 

Student relevance 
choice, participation 
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It is also worthwhile to do an exercise in comparison by taking the Williams’ extract 
and looking at it in the light of what Johnson writes in his paper ‘Notes on the 
schooling of the English working class, 1780-1850’ (Schooling and Capitalism, 

Course Reader, Reading 4, pp. 44-54) Where Williams identifies patterns of class 
reproduction, Johnson identifies systems of class cultural control. The development 
of state education in Britain, therefore, can be seen to be characterized by two 
basic patterns Firstly education could act as a means of social control and, 
secondly, it could be used as a means of social differentiation, Although, as 
Williams reveals in his analysis, both functions were to become increasingly implicit, 
the ‘shadow of class thinking’ still remains today 


Education for social control 

True, such of the dominant culture as was thought necessary for them [the town 
workers] was conceded in the form of elementary education. But the early history of 
elementary education in England abounds in illustrations of the grudging nature of that 
concession and of the intention to restrict it to the narrowest possible limits More 
important still is the fact that what was conceded was that share in accepted culture which, 
in nature and amount, was considered necessary in the interests, not of those who received 
it, but of those who granted it. 

(Clarke, F .) 13 

3.7 The early assumptions of educational planning reveal themselves most clearly in the 
nineteenth-century public school tradition and in the curriculum ideas inherited 
from the elementary schools which were premised upon a conception of society 
divided into two nations, socially distinct and mutually exclusive. The provision of 
education for these two different groups in society was to differ fundamentally in 
its history and development. Lawton notes that: 

We would do well to remember that the public school curriculum (from which the state 
grammar school curriculum was derived) was intended for the education of an elite: 
knowledge suitable for the ruling class, especially of the classics, was the basis of the 
curriculum. On the other hand, nineteenth-century elementary education was a frankly 
inferior kind of training designed to produce good obedient citizens, useful workers just 
literate enough to follow simple instructions and possibly to read passages from the 
Bible. 

(Lawton, D .) 14 

3.8 The terms of reference for the Newcastle report of 1861 and the Clarendon report 
of 1864 reveal the contrasting attitudes of the ruling classes to the education of the 
lower orders in elementary schools and to the upper class pupils in public schools . 15 
As one witness to the Newcastle commission recommended 1 

If he has been properly looked after m the lower classes, he shall be able to spell correctly 
words that he will ordinarily use; he shall read a common narrative - a paragraph in the 
newspaper that he cares to read - with sufficient ease to be a pleasure to himself and to 
convey information to his listeners; if gone to live at a distance from home he shall write 
his mother a letter that shall be both legible and intelligible; he knows enough ciphering 
to make out, or test the correctness of a common shop bill; if he hears talk of foreign 
coun tries he has some notion as to the part of the habitable globe in which they lie; and 
underlying all and not without its influence, I trust, upon his life and conversation, he has 
acquaintance enough with the Holy Scriptures to follow the allusions and arguments of a 
plain Saxon sermon and a sufficient recollection of the truths taught him in his catechism 
to know what are the duties required of him towards his Maker and his fellow man. 

(Rev. J. Fraser, quoted in Lawton, D ) !0 

In contrast, the Clarendon commission laid down the criteria of the curriculum for 
public school pupils; 
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'Proponents of the elementary school. . argued far schooling as a means of 
"moral mew", it 'here the teaching of reading alone would create a more religious 
and moral workforce.' 


II ii youth, after four 01 live ye,us spent at school, quits it at 19 unable to construe an easy 
piece of I attu nr ftieck without the help of a dictionary,,, almost ignorant of geography 
and the history nf his own country, unacquainted with any modern language builds own, 
and hardly competent to write English correctly, to do a simple sum orstumble through 
an easy proposition ufl-ttcftcJ, a total stranger to the laws which govern the physical world 
and to its structure, and with an iron hand unpractised in drawing and without knowing 
a note of music, with an uncultivated mind, and no taste for reading or obset vation, his 
itttclkctu.il education must certainly he accounted a failure,,, 

(Lawton, I),)” 

As Lawton points out: 

'I he sharpness of the contrast between what was regarded as the maximum necessary for 
the lower classes and the minimum requirements for upper class boys is the key to our 
understanding of attitudes towards education in the nineteenth century. It was simply 
taken ft ir granted that the kind of school and the kind of cun iculum which was suitable 
for one section of the community bote little or no relationship to the kind of school and 
the cuirictilum provided for another section of the community. 

(Lawton, D.) w 

3.9 Education, it was argued, must be a means of perpetuating the occupational fate of 
the working classes without engendering their discontent, Arguing against those 
who saw any schooling as a necessarily subversive force, proponents of the 
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elementary school revealed their restricted aims They argued for schooling as a 
means of‘moral rescue’, where the teaching of reading alone would create a more 
religious and moral workforce Others, such as Bell and Lancaster, saw the dangers 
of over-education and emphasized the necessity of maintaining the social order 
against the needs for teaching wilting or arithmetic. 

It is not proposed that the children of the poor be educated in an expensive manner or 
all of them to be taught to write or to cipher... there is a risk of elevating by an 
indiscriminate education, the minds of those doomed to the drudgery of daily labour, 
above their condition and thereby tendering them discontented in their lot. 

(A. Bell, quoted in Lawton, D.) 10 

3 io As Raymond Williams has pointed out, the aims of such schools were to produce the 
‘habits of regularity, “self-discipline”, obedience and trained efforts’. 20 With the 
development of industrialization by the middle of the nineteenth centuiy and the 
demand for a literate and moderately skilled workforce, the elementary school 
curriculum was expanded to include such subjects as languages, history and 
geography. But despite these modifications the essential curriculum of these schools 
was constrained by a system of rote learning and mechanical methods as well as a 
heavy emphasis upon training for adult life within the status quo One only has to 
compare the following two quotations, a century apart, to understand the 
continuity of the elementary school tradition in providing for the reproduction of 
the working class in their existing position. 

It is not proposed that the children of the poor should be educated in a manner to 
elevate their minds above the rank they are destined to fill in society .. Utopian schemes 
for an extensive diffusion of knowledge would be injurious and absui d. 

(P Colquhoun, 1806, quoted in Lawton, D.) 21 

There is a growing sense, not only m England but througli Eui ope,, that the industrial 
workers of the country are entitled to be considered primarily as citizens and as fit subjects 
for any reform of education from which they aie capable of profiting I notice also that a 
new way of thinking about education has sprung up among many of the more reflecting 
members of our industrial army They do not want education only in order that they may 
become better technical workmen and earn higher wages, they do not want it in order 
that they may use out of then own class, always a vulgar ambition, they want it because 
they know that in the ticasures of the mind they can find aid to good citizenship, a source of 
pure enjoyment and a refuge from the necessaty hatdships of life spent in the midst of clanging 
machinery m our hideous cities of tod. 

(H A. L. Fisher, 1917, quoted in Lawton, D ) 2S 

3. ix As a result of the Clarendon Commission of 1861-64 and Thomas Arnold’s reforms, 
the curriculum withm the public schools was expanded to include not just the classics 
but also a broad range of such subjects as mathematics, modern languages, science, 
drawing and music, geogiaphy, English, history and English grammar In the same 
period the elementary schools were given new ‘class subjects’ which might be 
singmg, drawing, domestic economy and recitation as well as individual options such 
as mechanics, agriculture, navigation, chemistry, physics and physiology. Although 
the aim was to broaden the elementary school curriculum the majority of schools 
were still teaching basically the ‘three Rs’ As Lawson and Silvei point out the 
elementary tradition still retained ‘in a new age and m new forms, its role as 
“apprenticeship to a calling”, preparation fox a defined status of life’ 23 


Education and social differentiation 

3.12 With the increasing requirements of the developing capitalist economy for a skilled 
workforce, and thus for a more extended educational system, the battle, as Williams 
points out, between industrial trainers, public educators and humanists saw its 
resolution - the introduction of state secondary education. Drawing from the 
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7he Albert \l< wot nil MhUli -Chm Collt ■ife , 1 Iramlnij’lmm, Suffolk. 

'The Suffolk rv'i/n/i nit mu ml "I the lute Trim c ( mart i.i u college designed hr its founders, 
n't Moled in the out hmmo’x ol their prospct lus, "to furnish the middle classes in 
Suffolk with the mum nl ukoininii an cduttilum fur that suns nlihlt shall plate them, /nr all 
practH til purposes, in su, h a position h ith the upper and lon er classes as mil fit them Jbr the 
■Society in ii Inch it » ill he tin ir lot to be".' 


public ck'iiieniarc (imlitum the seeds of past thinking, of social diU'erciiliaticm 
Ihnmy.li units ulwm pl.niimig, the ncwseumdats system icpcuted the class divisions 
ol sivieh in riliH,itinn.d lnfiii, In jmwidingddlercnl types of school and dilferciU 
tumcula 

1 nr Umlcd and at isioi wiic i upland the process ol'changc in education was above all 
one wlinhvoiismiilcd them mi'ictiiiiilv its lire public scliuol, and delined mute explicitly 
tliecdiK,t!iiiiinfi'eiiilni;eii I nr middle-class t upland educational change had wire 
rdiled in changes m p.ilnical and social status flic changes lay mine in the provision of 
new schools than iiidieitanstortiiationof ihcnld which did not come about until alter 
the Iatmn ui ('ummissMi isomctiincs referred toas die commission on middle-class 
education I lud imc-sHiMled the endowed schools in die IHMs, 

(Lawson, J.andSitvei.II l u 

In IKfik the r.umlim ('omnibsion nude no pretence of hiding the class nature of 
education.'"" 1 Kcvngni/mg the sc’luiI juadations of society, it recommended the 

following npcs o| scvoiid.ny schools: 

(a) / im urade u hauls (lor the upper middle classes) should have a ciiinculiim consisting 
'hugely of Linn ami Chech w ith some mailiematics, science and a modem 
language. ‘Ihese pupils would normally proceed lo a umseisiij if they wanted to’. 
The school leas mg age would be IK or 19, 

(b) Second urade schools (for middle class children) should have a curriculum consisting 
‘ufl.atm (no (ireck) and two foicigo languages, together with l-.nglish 

and science. T hese pupils would be destined fur such professions as the army, law, 
civil engineering and so on’, The school leaving age would be 16 or 17, 




(cl r/un/jjj ade \ehooh (lower middle class and upper working class) should have a 
school leaving age of 14 to 15; the cuiriculum should be ‘ ‘ leading, writing and 
arithmetic” "a eleik's education” (Girls would mainly receive their education at 
home, or at pnvatc schools)’.* 

(Lawton, D ) 2# 

3.13 This assumption that there should be dilTeient types of schooling for different social 
classes was to remain a dominant pattern of educational beliefs and practice In 1894 
C Rcddie told the Bryce Commission there should be ‘the school for the Briton 
who will be one of the muscle workers . the school for the Briton whose work 
requires knowledge of the modern world . the school for the Bi iton who is to be 
a leader' « By 1902 the Balfour Education Act had allowed for the provision by 
local authorities of county grammar schools financed partly by the Board of 
Education The curriculum and form of organization of these schools were to follow 
the public school tradition to a considerable extent. Through such schools the sons 
of the expanding commercial and industrial middle classes were able to adopt and 
use the education primarily designed for gentlemen What they sacrificed 
intellectually by adopting the public school curriculum they gained politically by 
raising their prestige and status In this context the growth of an essentially 
middle-class system of secondary education grew up The classical curriculum was 
used m these new secondary schools and it was expanded to contain such subjects 
as science, history, geography, maths, English language and literature. The provision 
of secondary schools had, on the surface, changed the patterns of educational 
provision fiom a binary system into a three-tiered system, and yet the old dichotomy 
of the two nations still existed, with more concessions made in the name of the 
middle classes Within the new secondary schools the middle classes were to 
receive: 

... a training in reliability, the willingness to take responsibility within a given 
fiamewoik. and the notion of leadership (in practice a conception appropriate to upper 
and middle servants, the taking of local control and initiative within a heavily emphasized 
absolute loyally to the institution to which the ‘leader’ belongs). . 

(Williams, R ) sa 

At the elementary level what remained was a ‘training in followership rather than 
leadership training, as suited to the working classes’. 28 

3.14 The grammar schools were to represent the apex of the new tripartite divisions of 
schools In 1926 the Hadow Report set up three different types of secondary school 
curriculum, differentiated for what were now referred to as different ‘types of 
children* an The distinction between grammar schools, selective central schools and 
non-selective central schools presented a new formulation for secondary schools 
I he new legitimation was ‘selection by differentiation’ and received its fullest support 
in the Spenx and Norwood reports of 1938 and 1943 31 The idea of social class as a 
basis ot educational provision was converted into a new concept of psychological 
grouping. The categories of‘academic’, ‘technical’ and ‘practical’, identified by IQ 
tests, provided the basis for the difTeienl curricula The old terminology of grammar, 
selective ccntial and non-seleclive central schools was now replaced by the new 
distinction' secondary grammar, secondary technical and secondary modern. As 
l evitas says: 

The secondary gmnunar school was to cater for pupils who could follow a line of logic, 
discover causes, respond to language, perceive proofs, induction, relatedness and 
coherence Other pupils had aptitudes foi the application of science and craftsmanship 
and could go to secondary technical schools Last were those who found it difficult to 
go beyond the concrete, the facts, practical matters and whatever was immediate, 

(Levitas, M.p 


*Ihe working class were still to be educated m the elementary schools and the upper classes in 
public w hoots. r 
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3 15 As Maurice Levitas points out, the crucial factors in the Norwood Report were 
(a) that ‘this definition of secondary education envisaged the continuation of a 
system complementary to the existing structure o( social classes’; (h) that il did so 
in a way that kept hidden capitalist class ptn poses’ rl The selection proccduies, 
seen to be objective, democratic and scientific, succeeded in hiding the influence of 
social class. By the end of the Second World Wai education could be portrayed as 
‘a combination of a not unkindly attitude to individuals with a sluing sentiment of 
class and a deep reverence foi wealth’.'" As Raymond Williams points out: 

One has only to compare the simple class thinking of the Taunton Commission’s 
recommended guides with the Hadosv, Spcns and Norwood repoits, and the practical 
effects of the 1944 F.ducation Act, to see (lie essential continuity, despite changes in the 
economy, of a pattern of thinking diawn from a rigid class society, with its grading by 
birth leading to occupation, and then assimilated to a changing society, with a new 
system of grading. 

(Williams, R ) a!i 

3.16 The reproduction of the class structure by means of educational provision was still 
taking place, although it was now implicit and hidden The move to comprehensive 
education with its system of gradings and academic stieams, while appearing to 
achieve a system of neutral selection on the basis of ability, remained within this 
tradition. In her book. Social Class and the Comprehensive School, 1 Ford 
concluded: 'there is very little reason to assume that, while comprehensive schools 
tetain any form of selection through streaming, their effects on talent development 
will differ from those of tripartite schools’. 38 In her research she found that the 
movement from the tripartite school system to comprehensive structures had not 
revealed any change in the iclationship between the social class backgrounds of 
pupils and their expected occupational fate. As she wrote, there seemed to be no 
evidence to suppoit the view that ‘with the abolition of segregated secondary 
education, there will come a change in the way school children are anticipatoiily 
socialized for the world of work’. 97 Comprehensive reorganization, she argued, had 
not led to a widening of the childrens’ occupational hoii/ons, for the choice of jobs 
and the orientation towards those jobs is conditioned both by the perceived rewards 
and an assessment of their chances of obtaining them Comprehensive secondary 
education had not altered the relationship between the educational structure and 
the occupational structure for, while there is still selection and streaming of children 
into different educational routes, a close association is maintained between social 
class and educational attainment. 

3.17 Although the strueluimg of the school system with its different sttands of curricula 
lcproduces and .supports the class divisions of society, in the history of the educa¬ 
tional system we may find a glowing public demand for the establishment of a 
‘laddet’ from one seetoi of schooling to another Within the old public school and 
elementary school structure no movement was possible, but with the expansion of 
secondary schools a small flow of working-class children could find their way out of 
the elementary school In the Education Act of 1 X 70 provision was made for a few 
scholarships to be held in grammar schools for children coming up from the 
elementary schools, The stress was upon individual mobility. However, by the end 

of the nineteenth century, increased concern was shown for the untapped pool of 
talent neglected within the elementary school system. In the 1902 Balfour Act a 
quarter of the places in state endowed grammar schools were set aside for 
elementary school children to be paid for by the state The introduction of the 
11 1- in 1907 created a ladder hut not a stairway to universities. Thtough careful 
selection procedures the brightest of the skilled working classes and lower middle 
classes were enabled to work their way up through the educational system. 

3 18 With the Education Act of 1944 , a three-tiered system of education lor primary, 
secondary and tertiary levels was established. The three types of secondary 
education, however, weie not conceived of as a pyramid but were given new status. 
The arguments wete for ‘parity of esteem' between the different types of secondary 
school. However, as Olive Banks argued in Parity and Prestige in English Secondary 
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toil hay LEA11N TO ItEAD, I Ail HAPPY 10 TELL YOU THAT, SUBJECT TO A VAHlEfY OF 1US8TIU0TIQMS, CONSCIENCE CLAUSES, AND THE 
CONSENT OP YOUll VESTWE5 —YOU UK'" 

Education , 39 the rhetoric of parity of prestige could never fit the practice where 
grammar schools recruited primarily for elite occupations and, at the other extreme, 
secondary modem schools were designed foi manual woikers. The educational 
products at each level of secondary schooling were valued according to the hierarchy 
of the occupational structure Through its selective traditions, through its 
assumptions that children could he divided into separate schools with separate 
curricula, the structure of the school system provided the strongest obstacle to any 
concept of educational mobility and any concept of‘parity of esteem’. 

3 t9 A close Irak between schooling and the class structure has predominated within this 
country, and the educational concessions granted probably have had more to do 
with the demands of economic growth than with a fundamental change in the class 
thinking of our society. In the next section, therefore, I shall examine the relationship 
between schooling and the economic and technological growth of capitalism 












4 THE CT'RRIC'ITT'M AND THE EC ONOMY 


4 I Although education pmvtde*. the technical skills requited hy the economic mode of 
pti'ihklion, the relationship be!ween technology ami schooling is complex and 
mdtm t As John .on atpued m Isis paper ‘Notes on the schooling of the English 
work me class',’ 11 the provision of technical instruction generally took second place 
to moral and social ediuation. However. technological growth and development has 
excited a force upon the educational sWoin winch is rellcctcd, m particular, in the 
provision ol and increased access to education In terms of the content of the 
curriculum the eikets of the level of technology m society may he seen tn the 
range and scope of the curriculum as well as m assessment procedures 

4 * As the work process becomes increasingly more complex, new and mote elaborate 
dm none of labour are created and maintained through the fiagmcntation of skills 
and ol V tiowlcdpe I lie area > of km wv ledge arc segregated and new techniques are 
developed While the possible choices made available to curriculum planners aie 
expanded, paradoxically, the range ot options open to the child glow moie natrow. 
Contingent upon the fragmentation ol knowlcitgc is the move to mcrca-cd 
*|Vc ub/atton, tor no one is capable *>3 coveong even a par t ol the knowledge 
pioduc cd, and, mote positively. the Ivnchts of specialization are seen in tarns of 
nc.c criteria of expertise New distinctions are created not tneielv between different 
•-aibs,, i, but also between different areas of f now ledge 1 lius we Intel the distinctions 
between the surlier* and arts land filer the social sciences), the dichotomies of 
abstract and technical, pure and applied knowledge Ihe new educational ideal 
Income, that ot the ',jH*ci.di/rd e\|vcri, bunging with it not onl> new systems of 
assessment but also new foims of social control and of legitimation 

4 % Max Weber outlines this movement within education m terms of three ‘ideal types’ 
n c an ideal which dr cubes not any one empirical case but a 'stereotype' that 
includes ail the different 'ideas' inherent m the category) 

f />/'<• A H C 

| Content Heroic magical Cultivation Speciali/ed expert training 

> Control Charismatic traditional Rational bureaucratic 4 '' 

r.tc h tvjH* ou ur> w itlun a partly, ulat social sti ucture and icpiesents, lor Weller, a 
system of domination In the hist type education is concerned with the inculcation 
of heroic cjuabtic", ot magical gills, usually found wiihm religious contexts At the 
nilermrdi.de stage the ideal ol a 'cultivated man' repiesents the diminution of a 
traditional group within .»Initial, huiram i.nic or patniuonial strut.line ol 
domination S-* Wetvct points out, the. ideal may take seveial loiilis 

1 be trim cultivated man , is undeistood to mean soleb that the goal of education 
ci-j >»*,(’.in sin- quality of .i man'sKsuinoin life which was io/m./i'/rv/Vultivaled', rather 
tfian m a spv, luh/o! flaunt)*.' lor expci loess I he \ ulmaic’d' pcisonalitv loi med the 
educalion.il idea). whi< h was si,onped b\ the stitic tine ot domination ami by the social 
condition |.>i e-ciiils'isjup m the tuhnr s'l.itum Mult education aimed at a chivalrous 
or ascetic type,nr.a! a literary type.asm < 'hina: a gymnastic-humanist tvpe, as m Hellas; 
mi if aimed at a convention,!! ope, as in the case ot the Vnelo-Saxon gentleman. 1 lie 
qualification of the lulmr cu.iturn as siu.fi rested upon the possession of'more' cultural 
rjuality tin (he absolutely change,shie, v.iiue-neutial seiue tn which we use the term here), 
rather than upon 'more* expert knowledge 

(Getill, II, and Mills, ( , \\ .1“ 

f mally at the other extreme, a legal rational bureaucratic structure ot domination 
supports an educational idea! of the spcctuh/etl expert I he aim here is to *liam the 
pupil I'oi practical usefulness Ibr administrative purposes in the organization of 
public authorities, business olliccv. workshops, scientific or industrial laboratories, 
disciplined armies’. 4 ' 4 
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‘The bumcratizatm of capitalism with its demand for expertly trained technicians, clerks, 
etc,, causes such examinations all over the world' 

(Max Weber ) 


4.4 As Weber shows, the movement and straggle to create the specialized type of man 
represents the growth and development of a bureaucratic society. 

Behind all the present discussions of the foundations of the educational system, the 
struggle of the ‘specialist type of man’ against the older type of 'cultivated man’ is hidden 
at some decisive point. This fight is determined by the irresistibly expanding 
bureaucratization of alt public and private relations of authority and by the ever-increasing 
importance of expert and specialized knowledge This fight intrudes into all intimate 
cultural questions, 

(Gerth, H and Mills, C. W ) )3 

The growth of rational bureaucratic structures of domination relies not merely upon 
specialized expertise but new procedures of assessment which standardize and certify 
those who have the access to and the monopoly of such knowledge. 

The modem development of full bureaucratization brings the system of rational, 
specialized, and expert examinations irresistibly to the fore, The civil-service reform 
gradually imports expert training and specialized examinations into the United States. 

In all other countries this system also advances, stemming from its mam breeding place, 
Germany The increasing bureaucratization of administration enhances the importance 
of the specialized examination in England. In China, the attempt to replace the 
semi-patrimonial and ancient bureaucracy by a modern bureaucracy brought the expert 
examination; it took the place of a former and quite differently structured system of 
examinations, The bureaucratization of capitalism, with its demand for expertly trained 
technicians, clerks, et cetera, carries such examinations all over the world. Above all, 
the development is greatly furthered by the social prestige of the educational certificates 
acquired through such specialized examinations This is all the more the case as the 
educational patent is turned to economic advantage Today, the certificate of education 
becomes what the test for ancestors has been in the past, at least where the nobility has 
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remained pnueiful. a prerequisite for equality of hirth, a qualification for a canonslup, 
and for slate olhcc. 

(Cterlli, Ff and Mills, C W p* 

*1-5 t humph such speciali/ed examinations, the existing structures of authority and 

prestige are legitimated and reinforced hy the owneiship of a new foint of pmperty, 
i.e. know ledge, As Welter argues; 

When we licai from all sides (he demand foi an introduction or regular curricula and 
spcii.il examinations, (he reason behind it is, of course, not a suddenly awakened 'durst 
for education" hut the desire for restricting die supply for these positions and their 
monopolization by the ov. nets of educational certificates. Today, the ‘examination’ is the 
universal means of dm monopolization, and therefore examinations irresistibly advance. 

As the education prerequisite to the acquisition of the educational certificate requires 
considcuthle expense and a pciiud of waiting for full remuneration, this striving means a 
setback for latent (charisma) in favour of property For the ‘intellectual' costs of 
educational certificates arc always low, and with the increasing volume of such 
certificates, their intellectual costs do not increase, hut rather decrease, 

ttierth, II and Mills, (\ W.) 4 "* 

4.6 With the increasing emphasis upon examinations and specializations, a new merito¬ 
cracy emerges, and those who now own and monopolize knowledge claim the 
status of a ‘privileged class'. Democracy, therefore, stands in an ambiguous relation¬ 
ship to educational reforms, for while supporting the increase in standardization 
and objective selection procedures, it is faced with the threat of the creation of a 
new ruling elite. 

4.7 Although Weber sees the movement towards bureaucratic structures as related to the 
emergence of rational forms of authority ratltcr than to die development of a 
particular mode of production, c.g. capitalism, it is not hard to see the benefit that 
such an educational ideal has provided for the economy. Rather than set up their own 
means of assessment, employers are confronted with a prc-asscssed and stratified 
school output with known qualifications and ‘objectively’ assessed qualities. 
Individuals may thus be equated, ranked and replaced on the grounds of their 
educational experience, and, even though the skills of their occupation are not 
directly taught within the school, the level at which they enter the occupational 
hierarchy is largely predeteimined Within this country we have seen the growth of 
examinations and the increasing use of restrictive entry requirements for different 
occupations which have exerted a powerful influence on the school curriculum. 
Although examinations will be discussed in greater depth in Unit 17,1 shall take 
just a brief look at the movement to standaidi/e and assess educational achievement. 

4.8 In the 1850s local examinations were set up at Oxford, Cambridge and London, 
and examinations instituted for entry into the civil service and the army. Schools 
were encouraged to adapt their curriculum to the requirements of employers, 
professional bodies and higher educational institutions. The effect was to broaden 
and balance the curriculum of many public and grammar schools'. There was also a 
movement within the schools to set up their own certificates which defined com¬ 
pulsory subjects and a range and choice of options. The school-leaving certificate, 
instituted in 1917, was based upon a syllabus of live or more subjects which were to 
be attempted, at least one being drawn from each of the three groups: English 
subjects, languages, science and maths. In 1907 the 11 i had been set up using 
intelligence tests, English and arithmetic as its basis of selection. Schools thus 
adjusted (heir curricula and subject offerings to the requirements of examinations and 
selection for entry into different types of schools, universities and occupations. 
Particular combinations of subjects learnt and passed at examination level came to 
assume varying degrees of worth New examinations were set up which perpetuated 
the differences between types of school and the expected level of ability of their 
pupils. In 1951 the General Certificate of Education was introduced which soon 
came to be the instrument of the grammar schools. By 1958 the secondary modern 
schools were operating a lower level of examination, the CSE (Certificate of Secondary 
Education) which was designed for lower ability children. Examinations, therefore, 
became not merely a force for standardization of the educational output but also a 
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‘In a Great Public School Cheltenham ' 

'There can be few of the King's subjects who have passed the age of infancy to whom the 
honors of an examination m some form or other can be entirely unknown .. 

Few, if any, of our great public schools have competed with greater success in the open 
competition of intellect than Cheltenham, as the long list of honours upon the walls is 
sufficient to testify. The Indian Civil Service and the Army have obtained many of their best 
results from the great Gloucestershire School.' 

means of differentiating between the different types of education provided for 
different social classes. In 1963, in an article in the Times Educational Supplement, the 
role of different examinations was recognized as providing for such differentiation of 
schools However, no mention was made of the effects which such a divided 
examination system would have on the different social classes attending the schools 

The whole tradition of the grammar school is towards a formal examination, academic in 
content and airanged on established lines. This is in keeping with the functions of the 
grammar school . the giammar schools have no great reputation for reform They are 
essentially conservative institutions... We need therefore to reaffirm at this time that 
the Certificate of Secondary Education is meant essentiaDy for the Secondary Modern 
Schools and is to be planned for them alone. 

{Times Educational Supplement)*‘ 

4.9 In similar fashion we can see the role of specialization within the curriculum as a 
means of reinforcing the distance between social classes, For those pupils who could 
both financially and academically afford to stay on to the sixth form the benefits 
of a specialized curriculum were developed m the ‘A’ level examination University 
entrance requirements which supported and legitimated the specialist sixth form 
made it possible for the academically bright, particularly within the grammar 
schools and upper streams of comprehensives, to continue into further education. 
Schools developed the practice of streaming individuals into different educational 
routes, certifying their aptitude and thus ensuring their futuie occupational status. 







5 A COMMON CURRICULUM? 


S i Although the l'M4 education Act realized the Government's policy of secondary 
education tor .ill. there has been little movement in (his count!) to establish the 
principle o! a f iininuai sevondarv education lor all I lie divisive traditions ot British 
educational thinking and the stiiiuine ul the school system have militated against 
any move to pi ovule a common uimeulum 1 he piessuies of specialization, of 
examinations. ol scieilnm procedures and streaming have all teinfmeed the accepted 
doittme that thcic van he no one education; the plurality and levels of the curricula 
arc essential, it r. nipued. on the basis of the dilletential vlisliibution of ability, 
talent and mtclheeiicc Howevei, mnlci lying this rationale for chtlerent uiiiicula 
tiiui dilletenl fotnis of schooling is a basic belief that education should be a prepara¬ 
tion lor adult life in the world ofvvoiL And just as the occupational sltucture is 
divided into the two i .depones of mental and manual workers, so. too, we find the 
schooling ol the future ‘handwotkeis - is distinguished ftorn the education of future 
'headworkn A 1 he stiuctural changes which we ate witnessing, as Raymond Williams 
ati’ues, have merely added a tuither categniy to the educational hierarchy, i.e that 
ol the new middle class 

1 he voiaeption o| pjaded sc\oinlaiy schools, in mnetecnth-ccnluiy thinking, rested hrnily 
v>n die assumption Owl (he esisimgclass sir inline would ho icpouluccd I he evlucational 
st.mdauK aimed at were, in consequence, class siamlaids what a gentleman, or a 
piolessional man.oi a small tradesman would need We have now added what a 
tvs him iniuu an operative will need, but are still far shut ( ol the principle I am living to 
establish what a mend'd of an educated and participating democracy needs. 

(Williams, R t 4J 

5 2 Although the drive to comprehensive education in its desire to bring all children 
into the same school environment may have alleviated some of the most obvious 
facets of educational inequality, paiticularly where de-stie.unmp, is achieved, this 
has been counteracted by contemporary curriculum developments, as Shipman points 
out m his article ‘Curriculum Ibr inequality The increasing divergence of what 
ts considered to be suitable education for the academic and non-academic child, the 
“above average’ and ‘below average’ child may even produce *.i gicatei divide than 
ever between the education of the elite and the majority ‘A 1 ’ 

the Newsom Hcpoil[*J acted to accelerate the ic-think mg of the education ot the 
average ami Mow average thild to whom it gave its name Vet foreign observers looking 
at this repot I have noted, not only its built-in assumption that theie should be a diHcrcnt 
suit ot education lor the above and below aveiage child; but that the Hiitish public 
accepted this division as mutual fven more impoit.ml, (his tejnu t icsommcudcd that 
cornsev should Ik made relevant to the life tfial litis inajoniy would live, Whether called 
'outgoing' or ’hie adjustment’ courses, they are now being, introduced and welcomed into 
the schools At a tune when the v lunate is (avutiiable for innovation and die problems of 
teaching pooily motivated children ate great, the new cumculum have found ready access, 
particularly where they can oiler teaching materials or kits, 

'Ihcie was an obvious need toi a reform of (he teaching of the average and below average 
children. I he diluted academic education based on the traditional grammar school 
cuniuilum was often a source* ol hustration I’m both stall and pupils in .secondary modern 
schools. Relevance to the life of the children was an obvious criterion for use m designing 
new couises. However, the ci»ricentr,ruon of lesouices on developing relevant courses 
within new subject boundaries has contrasted too sharp]', with the parallel developments 
for the above average pupils, where the priority has left the traditional subject framework 
intact It is this ddkienic in priorities rather than the actual content of each development 
that is the source of concern. 


♦Central Advisory Council for education (t nglund) < 1963) Half out future, a report, Condon, 
HMSO, (Newsom Report) 
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Hchtmi many of these developments, particularly m the humanities, lies the Schools 
C .nun si. whose tei ms of 1 efciencc are to review cutnculum, teaching methods and 
c vuiuiMUotvs and assist the schools to meet the needs of their pupils and those of the 
ci unmuntiy as a whole. I he Nuffield Foundation has backed many projects financially 
ami the universities have supplied many of the stair for the piojects Innovation is now 
foils institutionalized. 

I he ness curriculum, involving topic centred appi ouches, inicr-disciplmaiy enquiry, 
piojctis taking, the children outside the school and expei icncc of social sei vice and 
work »ni? t onditions, \s ill probably inciease the motivation of die pupils and give them an 
insight into the working of the world aiound them Tlreyare often lacking in real 
.it .tvktmc discipline and at worst can lie a pot-pourri of tiivia chosen because they are 
believed to be of interest to the young Hut regardless of their worth, they could separate 
the cdiKattnn of the Newsom child fi om that of the futuie elite as effectively as when 
these groups were educated in different schools or systems. The content of these courses 
is diverging from that found in () and A level syllahuscs and there has been a simultaneous 
•reparation in the teaching methods employed. I he Newsom report continued a tradition 
of separate kinds of schooling, and these developments, however praiseworthy in 
Sbnnschcs, may prove a way of maintaining this divide At the top of the secondary school, 
the contrasting content and methods effectively sepatate those whose full time education 
will continue and those who will go into employment direct The blither down the school 
lire new integrated courses spread, the more difficult it will be for anyone to be promoted 
suwccssfully into formal academic work in traditional subjects, 

'I be best way of confirming this trend is to compare the Working Papers of the Schools 
t outlet} with the syllabuses of the various Ci.(\K. and even C'.S.Ii. examination boards. 

I hoc go c a glimpse of two d life rent and diverging worlds of education. One is firmly 
planted m revered academic traditions, is adapted to teaching from a pool of factual 
know ledge and has clearly defined, if often irrelevant subject boundaries. The other is 
experimental. looking to America rather than our own past for inspiration, focusses on 
contemporary problems, groups subjects together and rejects formal teaching methods. 
One emphasizes a schooling within a framework of external examinations, the other 
attempts to align school wot k to the environment of the children. The projects in 
O arid A level courses in Mathematics, Sciences and Languages financed by the Nuffield 
f < 'imitation have produced teaching material for traditional subjects after considering 
the key elements in each discipline. The parallel developments in the Humanities under 
the Schools. Council have started instead by considering relevance as a basis for choosing 
new content, materialsand teaching methods, regardless of the usualsubject categories. 

As a consequence, most grammar.schools or grammar school streams in comprehensive 
schools have changed little and arc clear about their objectives and responsibilities within 
a narrow curriculum. In contrast, schools or streams catering for the majority have not 
only had little time to establish aims, content and methods, but arc under continual 
pressure to accept new ideas, Secondary model n and comprehensive school 
headteachers arc exposed, not only to requests to introduce new courses, new subjects, 
teachers qualified in new subjects, counsellors and teacher social workers, but are being 
pressed to welcome these developments by local advisers, in-service courses, and official 
publications such as the Schools Council working papcis, the D.Li.S, Reports on 
Lducatton, Dialogue and Trends. Rut new developments arc only welcomed if they do not 
disturb the examination streams or reduce the number of subjects that can be taken by 
these pupils. 

The consequent changes may divide education into two systems in the 1970s as effectively 
ess selection has done in the past. It may be that in a technological society a minority 
educated to administer and a majority educated to enjoy leisure and reconciled to a 
superfluous role will be appropriate Bui an elite schooled in academic disciplines and the 
rest knowledgeable about clothes, pop culture, the local environment and family life 
around the world will not be a just division of culture and was not the objective of those 
who have been pressing home the changes that are creating this separation, 

(Shipman, M.) w 
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5 3 Culture is a crucial component of schooling and it is one of the most fundamental 
ways m which the class structure reveals itself and maintains a system of inequality. 
The inadequate level of general knowledge, the arbitrary selection and only partial 
familiarity with whole areas of knowledge within different cunicula reinforce the 
social classification of groups and classes in our society The conditions for creating 
an ‘open’ and ‘common’ culture, i.e one that may be available to all as well as 
sufficiently general to familiarize individuals with the knowledge and beliefs of 
their society, must lie in the breaking down of the structural features of our school 
system and the curricula which the schools transmit. As Williams points out 

It is a question of whether we can grasp the real nature of our society, or whether we 
persist in social and educational patterns based on a limited ruling class, a middle 
professional class, a large operative class, cemented by forces that cannot be challenged 
and will not be changed. The privileges and barriers, of an inherited kmd, will in any case 
go down. It is only a question of whether we replace them by the free play of the market, 
or by a public education designed to express and create the values of an educated 
democracy and a common culture. 

(Williams, R.) 50 

5.4 In the next section, therefore, I shall examine the concept of culture as one that is 
crucial to the British concept of education. I shall analyse the extent to which the 
curriculum represents through its content a ‘dominant culture’, or rather the 
culture of the dominant classes, and look at particular subjects and the ideologies 
they transmit. 
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6 CULTURE AND THE CURRICULUM 


fu More often than not the concept 'culture' is taken to refer to ‘high culture', i.e, to the 
body of cultural products such as literature, painting, music, drama, fount! in accepted 
cultural institutions such as universities, ait galleries, theatres, etc. When vve say, 
thcrefoie. that educational institutions transmit culture, it is commonly 
undcistood that the school cumculum represents a selection from such a cultural 
heritage Although not excluding this definition of culture, we would wish to extend 
the concept to refer to any system of communication. Through the use of language, 
values, attitudes, images and symbols we can make sense of our world. We 
are able not merely to agree upon the nature of reality but also to order that reality. 
Through culture as a system of communication, the stability and consensus of society 
is maintained Culture thus defined is the essence of our consciousness of the world. 

Not merely owned by those who are ‘cultivated*, culture penetrates our knowledge 
of the everyday woild and is the source of out ‘common sense*. 

t\.i The importance of culture is teeogm/ed by C. Wright Mills who describes the 

foi ination of a < uliurol,/ppnrtiiu\. in which schools find a place together with numerous* 
other institutions. 

Between consciousness and existence stand meanings and designs and communications 
which other men have passed on fust, tn human speech itself, and later, by die 
management of svmbols I hesc rccciscd ami manipulated interpretations decisively 
mtUicnce sikh consciousness as men have of their existence. 1 hey provide the clues to 
what men see, to how dies respond to it, to how they feel about it, and to how they 
respond to these feelings. Symbols focus experience; meanings organize knowledge, 
guiding dicsutlacc perceptions of an instant no less than the aspirations of a lifetime. 

I very man, to tic sure, ii)nmr,i nature, social events, and his own self hut he docs not, 
he lias never, otiscivcd most of what he takes to be* fact, about nature, soc iety, or self, 
t-xcry man mtrrj>ret\ wlut he observes as well as much dial he has not observed: but 
hts terms of imeipretation arc not his own; he has not personally formulated or even 
tested them I.veiy man talks about observations and interpretations to others* but the 
terms of lus reporti are much more likely than not the phrases and images of oilier people 
which he has taken oxer as his own lor most of what he calls solid fact, sound 
interpretation, suitable presentations, every man is increasingly dependent upon the 
observation posts, the interpretation centers, the presentation depots, which in 
contemporary society are established by means of what I am going to call the cultural 
apparatus 

(Mills. C*. W.) 9 > 

1 he cultural apparatus through its institutionalized production and distribution of 
knowledge is seen by Mills as a unique and distinct phenomenon. IvMwdmg over 
wide ranges of experience, it ‘establishes the dominant way of perceiving the world*. 
As Mills writes: 

This apparatus is composed of all the organizations and milieux in which artistic, 
intellectual and scientific work goes on, and of the means by which such work is made 
available to circles, publics, and masses. In the cultural apparatus art, science, and 
learning, entertainment, rnalarkey, and information are produced and distributed. In 
terms of it, these products are distributed and consumed, It contains an elaborate set of 
institutions, of schools and theaters, newspapers and census bureaus, studios, laboratories, 
museums, little magazines, radio networks. It contains truly fabulous agencies of exact 
information and of tm ial distraction, exciting objects, lazy escapes, strident advice. 

Inside this apparatus, standing between men and events, the images, meanings, slogans 
that define the worlds in which men live are organized and compared, maintained and 
revised, lost and cherished, hidden, debunked, celebrated. Taken as a whole, the cultural 
apparatus is the lens or mankind through which men see; the medium by which they 
interpret and report what they see. It is the semi-organi/ed source of their very identities 
and of their aspirations, 

(Mills, C. W.) 52 
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6.3 It is through the notion of such an apparatus that the politics of culture can be 
understood Not concerned with the politics of different ‘cultural workmen’ (e g 
artists, intellectuals, scientists). Mills emphasizes the political nature of culture. He 
argues that the legitimation of ruling institutions is implicit in and internal to 
cultural products ‘The cultural apparatus as a whole is established and used by 
dominant institutional orders Growing up and working within it, educated by it, 
many cultural workmen today never feel the need to make political choices, simply 
because they are in fact, committed before the age of political consent.’ 63 

6 4 The ways in which culture and authority relate together, the tacit co-operation 
between cultural workmen and the authority of ruling institutions, are achieved 
through three different mechanisms. 

(a) The prestige of culture 

To the powerful, cultural prestige lends weight Ideologies may justify explicitly, 
but it is prestige that truly celebrates, that transforms more power into spellbinding 
authority The prestige of culture is among the major means by which powers of 
decision are made to seem part of an unchallengeable authority That is why the 
cultural apparatus, no matter how internally free, tends in every nation to become a 
close adjunct of national authority and a leading agency of nationalist propaganda. 

(b) The hierarchy of cultural goods 

To the cultural workman, the prestige borrowed from association with authority 
lends increased importance and ‘dignity’ to his work - and to himself It makes of 
him a national point of reference for the rank-order of cultural work and of cultural 
workmen. What is so loosely called ‘the climate of opinion’ refers to just such points 
of national reference for the producers, the consumers, and the products of cultural 
work; it refers, in brief, to those who are fashion-leaders in matters of cultural and 
political opinion; and who privately, as well as formally, certify others, their work 
their taste. 

(c) The central themes and uses of culture 

National establishments tend to set the relations of culture and politics the 
important tasks, the suitable themes, the major uses of the cultural apparatus. In 
the end, what is ‘established’ are definitions of reality, judgements of value, canons of 
taste and of beauty. 

(Mills, C. W.) 61 

6.5 Graham Murdock, in his article ‘The politics of culture’, presents the argument as 
to the relationship between education, culture and the dominant classes more 
explicitly and more clearly. His starting point is a concept of a dominant culture, as 
he explains in the following passage 

The distribution of power tends to follow the distribution of wealth and property, which 
in Britain today is highly concentrated with the top ten per cent of the population owning 
nearly three-quarters of the personal wealth Ownership and control over economic 
resources carries with it a considerable range of potential powers. The power to force up 
the price of land and houses, and the power to close down a factory and throw people 
out of work, provide obvious examples Among the other equally important, but less 
obvious, powers accruing to economically dominant groups is their privileged access to, 
and control over, the major means of communication. Consequently, their particular 
ideas, values and modes of expression tend to receive insistent and pervasive publicity, 
and thus they come to permeate the consciousness of subordinate groups, and to provide 
at least some of the categories and standards through which they organize and evaluate 
their social experience It is in this sense, then, that we can talk about the culture of 
dominant groups as the dominant culture. 

(Murdock, G .) 65 

6.6 Underlying this statement is a Marxist definition of the ruling class as the owners 
of the means of economic production. As Holly has pointed out, it is extremely 
difficult to identify exactly who composes the ruling class as they are more often 
than not ‘invisible’. 56 Holly suggests that logically an upper class must exist if one 
can identify middle and working classes. He argues that this upper or ‘ruling’ class 
consists of those who control the capitalist economy and are able to ‘buy’ the labour 
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power of the middle and working elates. In Unit 29 where I shall look 
specifically at the iclationship between the economic, political and managerial elites, 

I shall provide evidence for the existence of this ‘invisible’ ruling class. For the 
moment, however, I shall examine the concept of dominant culture as providing 
Ihe rules and categories which undeilie the selection and organization of curriculum 
content. In Muidock's view the ability of those who own the economic means of 
production to contml the forms of educationdl and cultural communication is a 
crucial factor in the reproduction of the class stiuctuie and the relations of power 
in social). In the following quotation, he aigues that the classification of knowledge 
within the curriculum represents a major source of social control. 

I he basic content of what is taught in schools is laid down in the curriculum. Traditionally 
thceumculum has been underpinned by a hierarchical classification of culture. 

Consequently, only certain sorts of knowledge and experience have been defined as 
suitable subjects for thinking and talking about in school, while others have been classified 
as unsuitable and have been excluded from consideration The core of this classification 
process involves attaching the term culture exclusively to the ideas and Forms of 
expression developed by, or on bchalT of, dominant gioups. In this way pupils have been 
given to understand that the finest and must valid forms of knosvledge and expression 
are those developed by social and intellectual elites. Conversely, the cultural forms 
produced or enjoyed by subordinate groups have been classified as inferior and treated 
as non-negoliable currencies within the school system. Traditionally, therefore, the 
curriculum has enshrined the assumptions and forms of the dominant culture as the 
yardsticks against which other, contending, cultures have been measured and found 
wanting. 

Consider these two quotations for example. 1 he first one is taken from a recent book on 
hnglislt teaching by the well-known educationalist and critic David Holbrook, and the 
second one is fiom a handbook for music teachers. 

I believe, 11 is time for conscience to speak a little more powerfully. We can surely do so front 
our world of culture and sensibility, t .ct us compare the following ‘pop’ song with a genuine 
poem. The song wax sung by Mick Jnggcr with the usual masturbutory gestures. 

(David Holbrook, Diydish m Australia Now, 1973) 

The ‘pop’ disease is so widespread these days that no child seems to escape it ., To show 
disgust at the sounds of those records (and they are undeniably disgusting) will achieve little. 
Better to keep a calm face and insist on your pound of flesh. It is after all a music period 
and not ‘Housewives Choice’ . . . 

(Terence Dwyer, Teaching Musical Appreciation, 1967) 

The blank assertion of automatic and absolute superiority contained in phrases such as 
‘our world of culture and sensibility’ and ‘disgusting sounds’ epitomize the cultural 
elitism which still underpins a great deal of current educational thinking and practice. 

Of course it is true that a lot of pop music is produced simply to make money, and that 
much of it is trivial and repetitious. But this is not the whole story. Pop music can also 
be a means through which people can deepen their awareness of themselves and their 
capacities, and extend their understanding and insight into the experience of others. 

In his book This New Season, Chris Searle describes how he discovered this when he 
began to read his pupils’ poems. 

A fiftcen-ycar-old boy takes a hit song, ‘My Name is Jack’, and creates his own poem, 
achieving a deep empathy for one of the social rejects of Spitalfields or Whitechapel... A 
school leaver takes a sentimental song like ‘Grandad’, and recreates it as a sympathetic insight 
into the experience of old age . , Commercial pop music had turned to poetry: promoting 
sympathy and mutual understanding, and strengthening both individual and collective 
identities 

(Chris Searle, This New Season, Calder and Boyars, 1973) 

The poems he reprints in the book bear him out. By refusing point blank to recognize this 
potentiality, David Holbrook and his supporters devalue the creative capacities of 
ordinary people, and dismiss out of hand the possibility that pupils may have something 
to offer teachers in the way of insight and understanding. 

Of course, I have deliberately chosen rather blatant examples of cultural elitism in order 
to highlight my point. Many educationalists and teachers would be more guarded and 
cautious, and would probably prefer to use more scientific sounding language. The basic 
underlying assumptions, however, remain unchanged. It is only possible to have a concept 
like ‘cultural deprivation’ at all, for example, if you first have a firm definition of what 
counts as ‘culture’ and what doesn’t. 
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The notion of ‘culture’ encapsulated m the curriculum and embodied in examination 
certificates plays a key role in supporting the existing social order In contrast to the 
traditional elites who could claim that they were born to rule, the new meritocratic elites 
increasingly base their claim to power on the possession of the valued knowledge and 
expertise represented by educational certificates They claim to be the ones ‘in the know’, 
the experts, whose training equips and entitles them to assume positions of management 
and control Conversely, those who have not received this training and obtained the 
relevant certificates are encouraged to regard themselves as ignorant and incompetent 
and therefore only capable of occupying the subordinate positions to which they have 
been consigned 

The school’s definition of what counts as valued knowledge and experience has not gone 
uncontested, however; indeed, it has often been a key focus of conflict between the 
schools and their working class catchment areas From the beginning of the modern 
system most working class people have seen schooling as a convenient way of acquning 
knowledge and skills that would increase their bargaining power in the labour market, 
and have resisted the schools’ attempts to impose the standards and expressive forms of 
the dominant culture. As one disgruntled father remarked m 1844 , when a school 
inspector asked him what he wanted school to do for his children ‘We wants a bit of 
reading and writing and summing, but no’at else ’ 

In addition to underpinning the curriculum, the ideas and values of the dominant culture 
permeate the pattern of day-to-day activities and social relations within schools. Schools 
are, in fact, reproductions m miniature of the dominant social order and are governed by 
the same rules and assumptions, competitiveness, regulating activity by the clock, 
working hard and productively, and not arguing with or answering back to those m 
authority. Schools provide a dress rehearsal for adult working life For the successful 
pupils this entails rehearsing the attributes and skills necessary for future career 
advancement - efficiency, loyalty, initiative, and the ability to deal with juniors and 
subordinates. For the remainder, it means rehearsing accommodations to a lifetime of 
following someone else’s orders 

(Murdock, G ) 57 

6.7 In his article, ‘Culture and equality in education’, Gabriel Chanan breaks down 
the concept of culture into five different categories. 

(a) Formal culture ‘by which is meant that part in which academic and professional 
institutions specialize’. 

(b) Informal culture ‘meaning relatively spontaneous and non-centralized activities, 
including ordinary conversation’ 

(c) Mass culture ‘such as films, television, pop music, advertising’. 

(d) Avant garde culture ‘arising out of the sense of crisis in the formal culture’. 

(e) Ethnic culture ‘other than that which coincides with the content of previous 
categories’, 68 

Schools, Chanan argues, transmit mainly formal culture in the traditional and 
highly valued curriculum. Access to such formal culture is restricted and controlled 
to the extent that a cultural rift occurs between the different segments of the school 
system. 

The distribution of access to formal culture 

Defenders of traditional schooling give the impression that its function has been to initiate 
all pupils as far as their capabilities allow into the total available body of worthwhile 
knowledge. The weakness of this claim can be seen on five counts Firstly, worthwhile 
knowledge is identified only with formal culture Other areas are not only not mediated 
but are positively devalued Secondly, even of the formal culture certain major areas are 
almost entirely neglected in traditional schooling' psychology, philosophy, law, industry, 
politics. Thirdly, the fact that the tradition in each subject area is m a state of crisis, 
i.e is open-ended, open to question and revision m the light of contemporary experience, 
is concealed Fourthly, the fact that there are profound connections between the formal 
and the other areas, that much of the formal was once informal, that much of the informal 
is an extension or critique of the formal, is not explored. Fifthly, the areas that are dealt 
with are dealt with differently by the different sectors of secondary education. 
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The List point requires elaboration before the others can be analysed Let us leave aside 
foi a moment the criticism we may have of the traditional curriculum itself and ask merely 
how equally it has been disseminated to the populace The traditionalists defend 
traditional schooling as a whole hy refeience to the grammar school tradition alone, as if 
all schools ollered what the grammar school offeted. The true story is quite different, 
brum the veiy beginnings of mass secondary education m this country, educational 
planncis based theii activities on a concept of diffcient types of secondary school, catering 
for ill 11 crent t v/tiy of pupil and having different types of cun icula . In public and 
grammar schools the ami, whether effectively realized or not, was to make the principles 
of the subjects accessible; in sccondaiy moderns (and now the lower streams of 
comprehensives) the subjects have been drawn on piecemeal, to create supposedly suitable 
pttekcitron for supposedly less able pupils 

f be picconception became particularly blatant, peihaps, in the Norwood Report (1943), 
and perhaps one can see how the foim which universal secondary education would take 
looked relatively unimportant to some of the earlier administrators compared with the 
aim of getting it in any form at all Nevertheless, the rift is there m one way 01 another in 
all Norwood's piceursois, nor is it challenged in the 1944 Education Act. And it still 
constitutes the mainstream of educational thought now, for only half the secondary school 
population arc as yet in comprehensives, and even within compiehensives a genuinely 
Unified curi iculum is only now, and with difficulty, in the process of development. 

The more firmly instituted the rift of ‘types’ became, the more necessary the planners felt 
it to insist that the dilTetcnl types of sccondaiy school were to be seen as equal in ‘esteem’. 

It was allegedly a populut error among parents to think that the child who went to 
grammar school was a success and the one (or rather five, for every one grammar school 
child) who went to secondary modern school was a failure Yet not only were there 
different curricula, the one clearly designed to give access to higher education and the other 
not, hut there was an assumption, still very much opei alive now, that the secondary-modern 
type of curriculum required a much lower scale of finance. There was also, of course, 
the assumption, later justified by convenient forms of‘science’, that the secondary-modem 
‘type’ of pupil was intellectually inferior 

In short, then, the mass sccondaiy education system has not only assumed a two-culture 
outlook but has imposed it structurally and materially The Burnham ‘points’ system for 
allocation of resources to diffcient schools epitomizes this kind of reasoning. The older the 
pupil the higher the number of points, by an incline rising particularly steeply at age 16... 

Perhaps the most important of the stiuctural differences in its effect on the curriculum is 
the difference in teacher pieparation and status. Teachers with a degree have received a 
more expensive higher education than those with a certificate (based on government 
expenditure on universities and colleges oTeducation respectively), receive a better salary, 
and have a better chance of getting the more coveted posts. Apart from their own direct 
effects, such differences reinforce the psychological climate of hiei archy already created 
by the differences between schools. Status, power, toward, knowledge and intellect are all 
seen as hierarchically distributed, as if by a law of nature, Yet the fact that man has 
created very definite struetuics and ideologies to enforce and justify hierarchy shows 
precisely that it is not a law of nature but a consciously created feature of society. 

But how does all this express itself in the curriculum? If the whole of the inherited culture 
represents our accumulated resources for understanding ourselves and our predicament, 
the education offered by the grammar school tradition, imitating the public schools, 
provides some access to those resources. The education represented by the secondary 
modern tradition selects from those resources to create a specially modelled cultural 
package which it regards as suitable to the life predicament of the ‘non-academic’ majority 
of pupils; and this predicament is judged, of course, by reference to their probable job 
destinies. In such a package it is the ‘safe’ knowledge that is emphasized - the patriotic, 
the unambiguous, the unanalytical 

This is not a conscious strategy on the part of most teachers. Teachers, rather, are 
instruments within the strategy, absorbing its rationale as a fact of life within the 
education system rather than encountering it as an ideological proposition, The higher 
education of the certificated teachers has not itself been based on wide access to the formal 
culture. It has been based on a pastoral rather than intellectual tradition, cultivated in 
institutions having usually church origins, and being materially very much second-class 
cousins to universities. 

(Chanan, G.) 5a 
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6.8 Thus the selection of knowledge and culture to be taught in the school curriculum 
can be seen to be political choices But more than that, the kind of knowledge given 
high status within the school is, as Chanan argues, ‘an intellectual instrument of 
power ’. 60 Hidden behind any selection is a stratification of knowledge by means of 
which those who have power are able to impose their definitions and criteria of what 
constitutes ‘valuable’ knowledge within the educational system. Michael F D Young 
suggests that it is through such stratification of knowledge that ‘educational success’ 
and ‘failure’ is defined. High status knowledge within the British educational system, 
he argues, can be characterized by certain ‘organizing principles’. 

These are literacy, or an emphasis on written as opposed to oral presentation, 
individualism (or avoidance of group work or co-operativeness) . which focuses on 

how academic work is assessed and is a characteristic of both the ‘process’ of knowing 
and the way the ‘product’ is presented; abstractness of the knowledge and its structuring 
and compartmentalizing independently of the knowledge of the learner,.. finally and 
linked to the former is what I have called the unrelatedness of academic curricula, which 
refers to the extent to which they are ‘at odds’ with daily life and common experience... 

(Young, M F. D.) 01 

Two major questions arise, therefore, which Young argues are the central concern 
of the sociology of education. 

(a) . . by what criteria are different areas of, kinds of and approaches to knowledge 
given different social value? 

(b) How can we relate the extent to which knowledge is stratified in different societies, 
and the kinds of criteria on which such stratification may be based, .. to 
characteristics of the social structures? 

(Young, M. F, D ) 62 

6.9 To summarize briefly the previous arguments, we can see that social reproduction 
may occur through the school curriculum by means of four separate, though 
interrelated, factors, (a) the selection of culture (Mills), (b) the classification of 
culture (Murdock); (c) the distribution of and access to culture (Chanan); 

(d) the stratification of knowledge (Young). Within each of these factors one may 
find the choice and imposition of values and assumptions which constitute what 
we mean by a ‘dominant culture’, The categories of teacher and pupil, of success 
and failure, of high and low ability are contingent upon the definition of Lhe school 
curriculum and the ordering of knowledge within it. If we were to ignore the social 
nature of the content of the curriculum we would neglect, therefore, one of the major 
means of legitimation of the social order. 
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7 CULTURAL HEGEMONY 


7.1 I shall now go back to the arguments presented in section 2 , for even though I 
hast identified a ‘dominant culture’ within the school curriculum as well as its 
political nature, one cannot divorce the culture of the dominant classes from thei 1 
material existence The condition underlying any cultuial rift is a social rift 
between different social classes operating within an economic mode of production. 
At the lex cl of supei structure wc can identify the imposition of a ruling culture and 
ruling ideology within education; at the level of economic base we find the political 
and economic power of those classes which makes their control over the 
superstructure elTeclive. The relationship between what occurs at the level of the 
economic base and what is found at the level or the superstructure is complex and 
highly problematic. 


READING Varieties of models explaining this relationship have been presented, and these are 
outlined in Raymond Williams’ article, ‘Base and superstructure in Marxist cultural 
theory', which you should now read ['Schooling anti Capitalism, Course Reader, 
Reading 22, pp, 202 10), By redefining the concept of base and superstructure using 
the notion of a pnn'ess of economic production and a process of cultural production, 
Williams suggests that the two levels can he merged together in a more fruitful way. 
The conditions of economic life, he argues, infiltrate the world of thought to a depth 
not usually covered by an ‘ideology’. Using Gramsci’s concept of hegemony he looks 
for dominant patterns of thought and practice which govern what wc normally 
refer to as ‘common sense’.* flic dominant culture becomes not merely ‘isolable 
meanings and practices of the ruling class or a section of the ruling class which gets 
imposed on others', but rather: 

It is a whole body of practices and expectations; our assignments of energy, our 
ordinary understanding of the nature of man and of his world. It is a set of meanings and 
values which as they are experienced as practices appear as leciproeally confirming. It thus 
constitutes a sense of reality for most people in the society, a sense of absolute because 
experienced reality beyond which it is very difficult for most members of the society to 
move, m most areas of their lives. 

(Williams, R.)" 

It is important to notice when you read the paper that Williams emphasizes the 
dynamic and confiietual nature of cultural hegemony. The process of change is 
inherent within the selective traditions of culture and education where new 
cultural forms are thrown up, rejected or ‘incorporated* within the hegemony. The 
distinctions he makes between ‘residual* and ‘emergent’ cultural forms, between 
‘oppositional’ and ‘alternative’, are based upon the concept of incorporation. For it is 
this concept which shows the reaction and response of the dominant culture and 
dominttnt classes to those who challenge or attempt to reform its fundamental 
principles and practices. The conditions for new cultural forms can be either internal 
to culture in terms of its growth and dynamic, or external to it, in the changing 
class structure of society. 


7.2 You have already seen the use of the term ‘hegemony’ in Unit 4 where it is applied 
to legitimating practices, and in Unit 17 you will see how it may be applied to the 
patterns of thinking within the curriculum reform movement. What I shall look 
at in this section is how the curriculum incorporates residual and emergent cultural 
forms. I shall take a few case studies as examples of the dynamics of the dominant 
culture within schooling. These case studies can be seen as complementary to those 
discussed in section 4 of Units 14-15. The perspective taken here is slightly 
different in that I am more concerned to identify the patterns of change in the 
legitimation of different school subjects and their value as educational instruments, 
rather than the underlying ideology in the texts used for teaching each subject, 

♦The work of Antonio Gramsct will be dealt with in greater depth in Unit 19. 
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The residual classical curriculum 


7.3 If we look at the classical curriculum as an example of a residual cultural form, 
we may see through its history in the public and grammar schools the changing 
rationale for its continuance in the curriculum The traditional split between the 
high-status academic curriculum and a practical non-academic curriculum was 
founded upon the teaching of classics. It is only relatively recently that Latin, in 
particular, has abdicated its position in the school as a major subject in the school 
syllabus. As the demands for new forms of education developed, so new responses 
were required to maintain classics as a compulsory component of education 
Campbell in his article, ‘Latin and the elite tradition in education’,*’ 4 points out that 
the cult of the classics reached its peak in the last century with over two-thirds of 
the curriculum devoted to the language and literature of Greece and Rome m 
public schools, and slightly less in grammar schools. When entrance examinations 
were instituted at Oxford and Cambridge and for the civil service, the classical 
subjects were to take pride of place. As A. N. Whitehead wrote 

In the past classics reigned supreme throughout the whole sphere of higher education 

There were no rivals; and accordingly all students were steeped in the classics throughout 

their school life, and its domination at the universities was only challenged by the 

narrow discipline of mathematics 

(Whitehead, A. N .) 06 

7.4 In each period the predominance of these subjects was rationalized and utilized on 
completely different grounds Both as a vocational and a cultural resource Latin, 
in particular, had a variety of functions. Consider the following 

[a] . . for most good Christians the classics stood for something more than language 
and literature; they represented tradition and authority For priests and ministers it 
is also possible that they involved the necessary esoteric ‘mystery’ which helped to 
make them awe-inspiring in the eyes of their congregations. Vocationally, they were 
thus important for entry to at least one major profession. 

[b] . . as Imperialism gained ground in certain European countries there was a definite 
movement away from art and aesthetics towards social and moral implications in the 
classical texts .. The Platonic idea of leadership was more clearly formulated, and 
less said about Greek democracy; there was a great deal of stress on the civilizing 
mission of certain nations; and words like ‘power’, ‘hierarchy’ and ‘order’ were more 
thoroughly scrutinized. Texts which would illustrate the themes of work, sacrifice 
and duty for the greater order of the state were sought and commented upon, 
particularly in the Public schools. The British upper classes were convinced . . that a 
thorough grounding m the classics was the best training for a country’s administrators, 
statesmen and military leaders 

[c] We must go to Rome for our lessons, . To govern peoples who differ in race, 
language, temper and civilization, to raise and distribute armies for their defence or 
subjection; to meet expenses civil and military; to allow generals and governors 
sufficient independence without losing control at the centre, to know and supply 

the needs of provinces two thousand miles from the seat of government... Latin then 
stands in our education partly on linguistic grounds, partly on the heroic characters 
in its history, or the interest of its political and imperial problems, and on the 
capacities of its peoples for government. 

[d] We are, at heart, staunch believers in the value of Latin, and we would be reluctant 
to advocate either a late start or a lowering of standards in our forms unless we are 
convinced that the increased time devoted to other subjects gives a boy the same 
disciplinary mental training and sense of achievement - both underrated values in 
modem education - which our traditional classical training has succeeded in giving 
him m the past. 

(Campbell, F.) 88 
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'Ititin as a school subject was suitable both far individual academic train in t; and 
preparation for the elite professions,’ 


7,5 The study nf the undent civilizations of Greece and Rome was to perpetuate the 
distinctiveness of the upper classes, distinguishing grammar and public school 
children from then social 'inferiors’ Although the rationale lor the picdummance of 
Latin and Greek was often given in terms of their educational value, the importance 
of such a residual culture was to reinfutce the class nature of education As one 
campaigner against Gicck as an entry requirement of Cambridge University wrote: 

‘at bottom this is a social question,.. having learnt,,. nr pretended to learn Creek 
has become a class distinction which is not to be obliterated’. 1 ’ 7 Latin as a school 
suhieet was suitable for both individual academic training and preparation for the 
elite professions. Classical culture conferred ’moral advantage by providing select 
access to past wisdoms', ,H Moreover, it provided the means by which those aspiring 
to the upper classes could achieve the ideal of 'the gentleman, his ethos and hts 
occupation 

Through education the gentry retained prime access to high positions in government - ■ • 

Not only dal the classical curriculum - tailored to civil service examinations ■ favour the 
cultural background of the landed family, but the whole education system actually made 
gentlemen by the same indoctrination that made rulers. Students front non-gentry origins 
were stamped with the gentry’s traditional outlook. It was, as one English historian 
described it, the manufacture of ‘synthetic gentility’. 

(Wilkinson, R.)" 9 

7,6 With the introduction of new examinations for entry into the universities and ^ 
professions, new compulsory subjects were instituted such as maths, English, history, 
and languages The grammar school curriculum was forced to broaden and a new 
balance was created among the subjects. English gradually emerged as the major. 
focus of the curriculum, carrying with it new ideologies of meritocracy and equality. 
While the classics had restricted mobility and set up barriers to entry into the 
elite occupations, English, it was argued, could be learned by all and contained 
within it a new definition of citizenship and the cultivated man, 
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The emergence of English 

7.7 The history of English teaching shows the gradual emergence of the subject as a 
respectable and central feature of a liberal education. Although many of the 
educational reformers who urged the establishment of English in the school 
curriculum threatened and opposed traditional values which had raised the classics to 
their high position, the movement was essentially aimed at providing the curriculum 
with a new centre In Raymond Williams’ terms, therefore, though the movement in 
favour of English appeared ‘oppositional’, it was only an alternative cultural form. 
The extent to which English became incorporated into the traditional values of the 
classical curriculum may be seen in the stress given to its moral overtones and 
‘magical qualities’ by its supporters. The language of justification had remarkable 
similarities to the language used in support of Latin 

Victorian educators who were concerned about the lack of culture in the elementary school 
transferred their belief in the character building powers of the classical curriculum to 
English literature. Matthew Arnold[*], claiming that good poetry tends ‘to form the soul 
and character’, called literature ‘the greatest power in education’. The Newbolt 
Committee (1921)[t), set up after the First World War out of anxiety that too little 
literature was being taught in our schools, said that ‘literature is not just a subject for 
academic study, but one of the chief temples of the human spirit, in which all should 
worship’ In 1921, hopes were high that English, well taught, would provide a ‘unifying 
bond’ between our divided social classes ‘A realization’, the committee insisted rather 
vaguely ‘of what might be accomplished through literature .. would transform the face 
of our schools’ Thus it seems that even the ‘traditionalists’ had their hearts in the right 
place in their conviction that literature should affect children in a profounder way than 
other cognitive disciplines in the school curriculum. In Culture and Society 1780-1950, 
Raymond Williams^] discusses in rigorous detail the persistent tendency of writers, 
critics and teachers to give their support to literature for all pupils, to protect them against 
the threatening ‘forces’ of modern industrial society. Philanthropic liberals who longed, 
either for the civilizations of Greece and Rome or for England’s lost agricultural past, 
looked to the experience of great vernacular literature to counteract the brutalizing 
effects of the cheap press and cinema. As the status of the Classics and the power of 
religion declined, anxieties about the inadequacy of science to provide a liberal education 
turned more and more thoughts to the role of English studies m all our schools. Thus, 
well before F. R. Leavis conferred academic respectability upon English at universities 
and grammar schools, the high moral tone had long been taken. Many were ready for 
him to tell them in the thirties that literature would ‘save us’ from the threatening forces 
in modern society. Today, Leavis’ supporters like David Holbrook and Peter Abbs argue 
that good English teaching can counteract exploitative commercial culture From 
Matthew Arnold to David Holbrook, all the prescriptive wilting testifies to the power of 
this ideology of English in schools, insisting as it does upon the desperate need for 
specially gifted men to inspire a love of literature in children. Traditionalists and 
progressives alike call for outstanding expressive qualities in their teachers of English. 
Henry Morley, London University’s energetic professor of literature, set the pattern 
when he said that he was looking for ‘integrity, opposition to falsehood, quick 
apprehension, faith in children’s goodness, high culture and attainment’. The Newbolt 
Committee (1921), repeatedly striking religious notes in their recommendations, called 
for ‘apostles’ and ‘missionaries’, with ‘magic’ of personality. Leavis, wanting dedicated 
men and women to join a crusade against the debasing forces in our environment, 
demanded ‘warriors’, teachers who would fight. For more than thirty years, a sense of 
impending catastrophe and fierce anti-industrialism have characterized the teachers of 
English who were taught and influenced by Leavis at Cambridge He believed, and they 
believe still, that good teaching of literature m schools has the power to refine individual 
sensibilities and to improve the quality of life in wider society. Fred Inglis,[§] a 
Leavisite of the seventies, asks for teachers’ ‘militancy against all that is hateful in 
contemporaneity’, for a ‘brave access of energy to build upon those things which are 
worth the holding’ 

(Mathieson, M ) 70 

*Amold, Matthew (1880) Reports on elementary schools, 1852-18S2, London, HMSO. 
fBoard of Education (1921) Report of the Departmental Committee on the Teaching of English in 
England , London, HMSO, (Newbolt Report) 

{Williams, Raymond (1961) Culture and Society 1780-1950, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books Ltd 
§Inglis, F. (1969) The Enghshness of English Teaching, London, Longman Group Ltd 
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7 .K Although the refnimet s were seen in their day 11 s progressives, the particular use to 
which f nglish was In he put stressed the fundamental continuity of past cultures, 
the dangers of the present commercial culture, and the civilizing aspects inherent in 
Fnglish texts It is not sirpusing, therefore, that today those progressives are now 
called traditionalists ami are attached in much the same way as Latin suppoiters 
were m the last century. Where I atin had represented the culture of the upper classes, 
reinforcing their prestige, so the 'high cultme' aspects of Fnplish htetatuie today are 
attacked as perpetuating the advantages of the middle classes. Tnglish has become 
incorporated into the dominant culture. It has. as its critics argue, adopted the 
approach, techniques and assumptions of an essentially middle-class culture The 
language, selection and interpretation of set texts reinforce the distinctiveness of 
different class cultures, and thus define their perceived ’value’ or ’worth’. In new, 
seemingly oppositional forms of Hnjrhsh teaching, the emphasis is to make the subject 
relevant to the everyday experience and language of the working, classes. However, 
as Margaret Matlneson points out, these new progressives and the New l eft reveal 
in their assumptions much the same ideology as that held by those whom they attack. 

What is of the greatest interest for students of the uirriuitum is the radicals’faith hi the 
power of l-nghsh (caching, as they define it, to produce personal and social benefits 
7 hey are insisting upon shills of emphasis from literature ami ‘standards'’of literacy, to 
relevant topics and themes, and unstructured discussion, because tlvev lvelicvcth.il 
changes in t nglish (caching can change the individual and society. By diffusing power 
through discussion, hj bnnRingworkingvlass pupils’ culture into the classroom, the 
radicals ate convinced that they will promote greater social justice. It is a conviction 
which makes them heirs to the strong tradition of moral purpose which characterizes all 
the prescriptive writing about Tnglish teaching since itsonginsm the ninctccnth-ccntury 
curriculum debate. 

(Maihicson, M.j” 


The incorporation of .social studies 

7.9 Finally I shall look briefly at the ease of social studies as a school subject Many of 
those involved in the movement to establish social studies within the school 
curriculum believed in the subject’s radical potential, and the critical awareness 
towards social beliefs and practices it could engender m the child, Again, new 
definitions of citizenship and participation were the foundation ol the movement 

to establish the subject as a worthwhile and valuable area of education The study 
of society would, it was believed, contribute to social progress and social change 
In the 1940s and t‘)5Us the social studies movement, accotding to Whilty, 

,.. opposed the prevailing elitism of the bnghsli educational system and proposed 
alternatives which would open the way for a more ’healthy’ society I tic argument w as 
that social studies should form a backcloth to more specialist studies and allow esesy 
child to ‘feel himself to he closely associated with the past and present struggles and 
achievements of mankind, and to have a personal contribution to make tow ards future 
progress’.* 

(Whitty, C )» 

7.10 However, because the movement was trapped within the framework and tradition¬ 
alism of the British school system, its fate wus predetermined. Supported mainly by 
secondary modern schools, it became not a highly-valued academic subject but an 
activity in ‘life adjustment'. The radical potential of the early movement was lost by 
adjustment to the existing school divisions. In the !%(K, however, a new- social 
studies movement grew up which was to result in the subject becoming a new 
specialism, particularly at ‘O’ and ‘A’ level. Rather than engendering ;t critical 
awareness of the social environment, the subject matter was to present either an 
‘uncritical acceptance or uncritical rejection of the gospel according to Sociology ’. 13 


‘Hemming, J, (1949) The Teaching of Social Studies in Secondary Schcwh t London, Longmans 
Group Ltd. 
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‘New definitions of citizenship and participation were the foundation of the moment to 
establish social studies as a worthwhile and valuable area of education ’ 


The prevailing conception of society was to be learnt as a body of facts by the 
students, withTittle of the emphasis upon the ‘relevance’ to everyday life that its 
supporters had originally intended As Whitty argues, the new courses encouraged 
‘sociology adjustment’ the new equivalent to the ‘life adjustment’ of earlier 
approaches He thus concludes' 

There is a sense, then, m which the New Social Studies can be seen as a means of social 
control as effective as that of earlier courses in social studies. The failui e of the movement 
to challenge existing social relations of school knowledge has meant that, as much as other 
subjects, social studies has become something which is done to pupils rather than 
something which they do It has come to be perceived as just more ‘normal school', 
much the same as other subjects and not noticeably more relevant to the world outside 
the classroom Social studies has very quickly become part of a prevadmg culture of 
schooling in which pupils feel alienated from their activities and their products. 

(Whitty, G.) 71 

7.11 Therefore, despite its apparent opposition to the existing subject matter and structure 
of schooling, social studies in our curriculum has retained little of its radical 
potential. The constraints of the division of knowledge into specialist subjects, the 
requirements of examination assessment and formal learning have moulded the 
subject area into a traditional school discipline. These constraints will be examined 
in the context of the curriculum reform movement as a whole in Unit 17 . The 
ideologies of particular school subjects, the legitimating practices and adaptations 
to a cultural hegemony reveal the depth of penetration of the dominant culture I 
would argue that the establishment of a truly ‘oppositional’ curriculum is contingent 
upon a restructuring of the school system and a reformulation of its assumptions and 
practices. 
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8 CONCLUSION 


8.1 In tins unit we have used two theoretical perspectives, that of Althusser, and, 
tin ou vh Raymond Williams’ work, Gram.sci’s concept of hegemony which will 
lie discussed in more detail in Unit lb. These two perspectives will be developed 
"lien I disuiss strategies for educational change and look again at the relationship 
between the economic base and the superstructural institutions. The purpose of 
introducing these concepts here is to give a theoretical backcloth to the examina¬ 
tion of educational knowledge and its distnbution. I have identified the structural 
features of the school system and of the content of the euirieulum, The 
patterns of educational thought in this country may be seen as examples of 
hegemony, while the battles fought over the particular form of educational provision 
and the particular subjects to he included within the curriculum reflect the diversity 
of ideologies which arise in dillerent historical periods. The historical tiadition and 
structuial constraints upon the curiieuhnn which we have examined have imposed 
a continuity upon educational planning and reform and also have had a deter¬ 
mining effect on the shape of oui educational system. The two aspects of social 
control and social reproduction have fundamentally conditioned educational 
expansion and have penetrated the choice of knowledge selected for different 
categories of pupils; they have also constrained the subject matter and manner of 
teaching of the curriculum. In Unit 18 I shall look at the school as a system of 
transmission and of social control, by studying the organization of knowledge as 
well as the structural features of teaching and evaluation. The aim is to build up a 
picture of what kinds of knowledge, both formal and informal, are produced and 
reptoduced within the school system, so that we may then move on to a discussion 
of educational strategies for social change with particular reference to the curriculum. 
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APPENDIX 

EDUCATION AND BRITISH SOCIETY 75 

by Raymond Williams 


In the seventy years between 1751 and 1821, the population of the British mainland doubled, 
from seven to fourteen millions, and by 1871, at twenty-six millions, it had nearly doubled 
again In addition to this remarkable expansion, the proportion of the population living in 
towns, including the new industrial towns, and also the proportion of children in the 
population as a whole, again remarkably increased. These changes would have been enough 
to disorganize a much better system of education than the eighteenth century actually had, 
and the first half of the nineteenth century is full of reports showing the utter inadequacy, 
in part revealed, in part created, by the social and economic transformation The desire to 
reorganize education, on a fuller basis than hitherto, was the motive of many of these reports, 
but at the same time the forces opposed to any general reform were very strong. In 1816, 
of 12,000 parishes examined, 3,500 had no school, 3,000 had endowed schools of varying 
quality, and 5,500 had unendowed schools, of a quality even more variable But to do 
anything about this the reformers had to get past the representative opinion of a Justice of 
of the Peace in 1807. 

It is doubtless desirable that the poor should be generally instructed in reading, if it were only 
for the best of purposes - that they may read the Scriptures. As to writing and arithmetic, it may 
be apprehended that such a degree of knowledge would produce in them a disrelish for the 
laborious occupations of life 

It is true that at no previous period had the poor, as a whole, been educated, although in 
exceptional parishes the attempt was made, But there had been provision, again and again, 
for the exceptional poor boy to get to the university. Under the new dispensation, education 
was organized on a more rigid class basis. 

To every class we have a school assign’d 
Rules for all ranks and food for every mind 

(Crabbe) 

Only the last clause was untrue. 

But the process of change from a system of social orders, based on localities, to a national 
system of social classes - a change extending from the fifteenth to the late eighteenth 
centuries - was now virtually complete, and its result was a new kind of class-determined 
education. Higher education became a virtual monopoly, excluding the new working class, 
and the idea of universal education, except within the narrow limits of ‘moral rescue’, was 
widely opposed as a matter of principle 

The first new educational institutions of the Industrial Revolution were the industrial schools, 
providing manual training and elementary instruction, and, much more important, the 
Sunday schools, available to adults as well as children, and, while varying in methods, 
mainly organized on the principle noted • that for moral reasons the poor must learn to read 
the Bible, but that writing and arithmetic, to say nothing of more dangerous subjects, were 
less necessary or even harmful In the new kinds of day school, under the l ival systems of 
Lancaster and Bell, teaching was similarly based on the Bible, but by a new method - what 
Bell called ‘the steam engine of the moral world’ - which by the use of monitors and 
standard repetitive exercises allowed one master to teach many hundreds of children 
simultaneously m one room It has been estimated that with the development of Sunday 
schools and the new day schools, and with the surviving parish and adventure schools, some 
875,000 children, out of a possible 1,500,000, attended a school of some kind for some period 
in 1816, and that in 1835 the figure was 1,450,000 out of 1,750,000 To assess these figures 
adequately, we must remember that the same inquiries showed an average duration of school 
attendance, in 1835, of one year From the eighteenth century some assistance to schools 
from the rates had been empowered in a few places, and from the 1830s there was a 
beginning of national assistance in school building By 1851, the average duration of school 
attendance had been raised to two years, and by 1861 an estimated 2,500,000 children out of 
a possible 2,750,000 may have been in some form of school attendance, though still of very 
mixed quality and with the majority leaving before they were eleven. The curriculum was 
broadening a little, usually now including writing and arithmetic, and in some schools other 
general subjects. The Revised Code of 1862 instituted a system of payment by results in 
relation to definite standards in reading, writing, and arithmetic (reading a short paragraph 
in a newspaper, writing similar matter from dictation; working sums in practice and 
fractions). Increasing public aid to the schools was thus tied to the old criterion of a 
minimum standard. In 1870, school boards were established, to complete the network of 
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schools and biing ilium under a cluaiei kind of super vision, and in 1876 and 1880 this 
extension was confirmed by making universal elementary sehooling compulsory In 1893, 
the leaving age wax i aised to 11, in 1899 to 12, and tn 1900 to a permissive 14. Thus by the 
end of the century a national system of elemental y sehooling, still largely confined to the 
provision of a minimum standaid, had been set going. 

Meanwhile, (he old grammar schools had been widely developed, as the institutions of a 
hugely sepaiate class, served mainly, at the puinaiy stage, by an extended network of 
preparatory schools Attendances at the old schools, pat ticulai ly at the leading nine, had 
iK'gnn to tevive in the period 1790 -1830, and in their diileicut ways Butlerat Shrewsbury, 

I mm 1798, ami Arnold at Rugby, Irom 1824, had begun to change then character Arnold's 
influence was not mainly on the curnculum, hut on the ie-establishment of social purpose, 
the education of C hi istian gentlemen Butler’s influence is perhaps even more significant, for 
his emphasis on examination-passing marks the beginning of a major ti end By the 1830s, 
the examination system between these schools and the univeistties was firmly established, 
and this, while raising educational standards w tihin the institutions, had the effect or 
reinforcing the now marked limitation of the umvci,sines to end ants from a nan oxv social 
class. Ill the curriculum, classics weie 'business' and othei subjects were extras, but the 
establishment of the C i\ il Service ("omnussion and the Board of Military Education, from 
mid-century, had the effect of promoting mathematics and modern languages, and of 
further nt gam/ing the schools in teuns of examinations. In the 1840s, there were altogether 
some 700 grammar schools, anti more than 21,000 non-classical endowed schools, but an 
uiijuiry showed in 1808 that in two-tliiids of the towns of r-jigland there were no secondary 
schools of any kind, and in the remaining thud theie weie marked differences of quality, 
tn the late I86(k, through two commissions and the Public Schools Act of 1868, the 
reorganization of secondary education, still on a nairow class basis, was conceived and in 
part carried through. The Act of 1868 hiokc many of the old foundation statutes, and 
instituted new governing bodies From this date, the new curriculum (classics, mathematics, 
one modern language, two natui a I sciences, history, geography, drawing, and music) and the 
confirmation of a separate class of‘public schools’, weie established The Headmasters' 
Conference, emhrai mg the many new nineteenth-century .schools of this type, and some of 
the old foundations, was begun in 1869 The Taunton Commission of 1867 envisaged three 
grades of secondary school: those foi the upper and upper-middle classes, keeping their 
boys till 18 arid giving a ‘liberal education'm preparation tor the universities and the old 
professions; those for the middle classes, keeping their boys till 16 and preparing them for 
the Army, the newer professions, and many depat tmerits of the Civil Service; and those for 
the lower middle classes, keeping their boys until 14, and fitting them for living as ‘small 
tenant farmers, small tradesmen, and .supei mr artisans’. Where possible, minorities should 
lie enabled to pass to a higher grade, and in pai livuku there might be a connexion between 
third-grade secondary schools and the elemental y schools, enabling some sons of labourers 
to go on to secondary education. Secondary education, in these tluec grades, should be made 
available to 10children for every I,(XX) of the population, and oTthese H would Ik: in the third 
grade. In practice this would mean a national total of 64,<XK) children m the lirst and 
second grades ami 256,(XX) in the ilui d grade, out of some 4,fXH),(XX) children. 'It is obvious’, 
the Commission commented, tn relation to its Bipartite grading, 'that these distinctions 
correspond roughly, but by no means exactly, to the gradations of society*. 

In practice, vv bile secondary education was not yet a public responsibility, the effect of this 
suggested organization was uneven. I Tom the 1850s, a system of University Local 
{Nomination*, first called ‘Middle-C lass examinations’, had enabled endowed and 
proprietary schools of the fust and second grades to aim at some recognized national standard 
of secondary education, and the extension of the examination system by official and 
professional bodies had thesame rationalizing effect. The campaign for the secondary- 
education of girls was beginning to show results, and then m 1889 Wales took the lead, with 
an Intermediate Education Act which succeeded in establishing an organized secondary 
system linking the board and voluntary elementary schools vsith the universities, and 
providing for both boys and girls. In 1902 the creation of Local Education Authorities, with 
responsibility for the full educational needs of their areas, laid the basis for a national system 
of secondary education. 1 he third-grade school had been overtaken by the raising of the 
elementary school-leaving age, and it was to the creation of lirsL- and second-grade secondary 
schools that the new authorities, with varying energy, applied themselves. The Board of 
Education had come into existence in 1899, and in 1904 it defined a four-year secondary 
course, leading to a certificate, in English language and literature, geography, history, a 
language other than English, mathematics, science, drawing, manual work, physical training, 
and household crafts for girls. If we look back from this to the eighteenth-century curriculum 
of the Dissenting Academies, we shall see where the main line of the tradition lies. 
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Meanwhile, in the course of the century, university education had been radically changed. 

The institution of public examinations, in Cambridge from the eighteenth century, m Oxford 
from the early years of the nineteenth, had an important effect on teaching, which did not 
pass without protest that the examination system was making education mechanical. At the 
same time, the religious exclusiveness of the two ancient universities, and the effective 
restriction of their curriculum to classics and mathematics, led to the foundation of 
London University (1828-36), while the new University of Durham (1832), though 
governed by the Church, had a notably broader curriculum. Reforming movements at 
Oxford and Cambridge led to substantial statutory changes m the 1850s, with the dual aim 
of broadening the range of subjects offered, and ensuring a social representation wider than 
that of ‘prospective parsons, prospective lawyers, [and] young men of rank and fortune’. 
Further legislative changes in the 1870s and 1880s, and the reorganization and extension of 
faculties, led to the achievement of modern university status Meanwhile, university colleges 
were springing up, and the foundations of Manchester, Nottingham, Reading, Southampton, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Birmingham, together with the three Welsh colleges, were 
being laid 

The nineteenth-century achievement is evidently a major reorganization of elementary, 
secondary, and university education, along lines which in general we still follow. Both in 
kinds of institution, and in the matter and manner of education, it shows the reorganization 
of learning by a radically changed society, in which the growth of industry and of democracy 
were the leading elements, and in terms of change both in the dominant social character and 
in types of adult work. At no time in England have the effects of these influences on the very 
concept of education been clearer, but, precisely because this was so, a fundamental argument 
about the purposes of education was the century’s most interesting contribution Two strands 
of this argument can be sepaiated • the idea of education for all, and the definition of a liberal 
education. The former, as we have seen, was fiercely argued, and the history of the century 
represents the victory of those who, in the early decades, had been a minority. Two major 
factors can be distinguished the rise of an organized working class, which demanded 
education, and the needs of an expanding and changing economy In practice, these were 
closely interwoven, in the long debate, and the victory of the reformers rested on three 
elements: a genuine response to the growth of democracy, as in men like Mill, Carlyle, 

Ruskin, and Arnold; protective response, the new version of ‘moral rescue’, very evident in 
the arguments for the 1870 Education Act in relation to the franchise extensions of 1867 - ‘our 
future masters . should at least learn their letters’; and the practical response, perhaps 
decisive, which led Forster in 1870 to use as his principal argument ‘upon the speedy 
provision of elementary education depends our industrial prosperity’. In the growth of 
secondary education this economic argument was even more central. 

The democratic and the industrial arguments are both sound, but the great peisuasiveness of 
the latter led to the definition of education in terms of future adult work, with the parallel 
clause of teaching the required social character - habits of regularity, ‘self-discipline’, 
obedience, and trained effort, Such a definition was challenged from two sides, by those with 
wider sympathies with the general growth of democracy, and by those with an older 
conception of liberal education, in relation to man’s health as a spiritual being. This 
interesting alliance is broadly that which I traced as a tradition in Culture and Society, and 
the educational argument was always near the centre of this continuing tradition. On the 
one hand it was argued, by men with widely differing attitudes to the rise of democracy and 
of working-class organization, that men had a natural human right to be educated, and that 
any good society depended on governments accepting this principle as their duty. On the 
other hand, often by men deeply opposed to democracy, it was argued that man’s spiritual 
health depended on a kind of education which was more than a training for some specialized 
work, a kind variously described as ‘liberal’, ‘humane’, or ‘cultural’. The great complexity of 
the general argument, which is still unfinished, can be seen fiom the fact that the public 
educators, as we may call the first group, were frequently in alliance with the powerful group 
which promoted education in terms of training and disciplining the poor, as workers and 
citizens, while the defenders of ‘liberal education’ were commonly against both. against the 
former because liberal education would be vulgarized by extension to the ‘masses’; against 
the latter because liberal education would be destroyed by being turned into a system of 
specialized and technical training. Yet the public educators inevitably drew on the arguments 
of the defenders of the old ‘liberal’ education, as a way of preventing universal education 
being narrowed to a system of pre-industrial instruction. These three groups — the public 
educators, the industrial trainers, and the old humanists - are still to be distinguished in our 
own time, and we shall see, later, their influence in twentieth-century developments. 

In general, the curriculum which the nineteenth century evolved can be seen as a compromise 
between all three groups, but with the industrial trainers predominant. The significant case is 
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the long controversy over science and technical education. If wc look at the range of 
scientific discovery between the seventeenth and the end of the nineteenth centuries, it is 
clear that its impor lance lies only in part in its transformation of the techniques of production 
and communication; indeed lies equally in its transformation of man’s view of himself and 
of his world. \ et the decisive educational inlcipretation of tins new knowledge was not in 
terms of its essential contribution to liheial studies, but in terms of technical training for a 
particular class of men. I he old humanists muddled the issue by claiming a fundamental 
distinction between their traditional learning and that of the new disciplines, and it was from 
this kind of (husking that (here developed (lie absurd defensive reaction that all teal learning 
was undci taken without thought of practical advantage. In fact, as the educational history 
shows, the classical linguistic disciplines were pimiarily vocational, but these particular 
vocations had acquired a separate traditional dignity, which wus refused to vocations now of 
equal human relevance Thus, instead of the new learning broadening a general curriculum, 
it was neglected, and in the end reluctantly admitted on the grounds that it was of a purely 
technical kind. The pressure of the industi lal trainers eventually prevailed, though not with 
any general adequacy until the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, and even here, significantly, 
it was ‘instruction* rather than ‘education*. This history was damaging both to general 
education and to the new kinds of vocational training, and yet it was only an exceptional 
man, such as Huxley, who could sec this at the time and consequently argue in the only 
adequate way; that science must become a part of general education and of liberal culture, 
and that, as a further provision, t here must be an adequate system of specific professional 
training, in till kinds of scientific and technical work, on the same principle as the further 
professorial training of doctors, lawyers, teachers, artists, and clergy. Wc can take only a 
limited satisfaction in the knowledge that the industrial trainers won, incri and stupid as the 
old humanists were and have continued to be. Huxley was a public educator, in the full 
sense, and it was only in this tradition that the problem might have been solved, 

1he shadow of class thinking lies over this as over so much other ninctcenih-ccnlury 
educational thinking. The continued relegation of trade and industry to lower.social classes, 
and the desire of successful industrialists that their sons should move into the now largely 
irrelevant class of gently, were alike extremely damaging to linglish education and lhighsh 
life. As at the Reformation, a period of major reconstruction of institutions was undertaken 
largely without reference to the best learning of the age, and without any successful 
redefinition of the purposes of education and of the content of a contemporary liberal 
culture. The beginnings of technical instruction in the Mechanics’ Institutes might have 
developed into a .successful redefinition, hut again it was the training of a specific class, 
whereas in fact the new sciences were radical elements in the society as a whole: a society 
which had changed its economy, which under pressure was changing its institutions, but 
which, at the centres of power, was refusing to change its ways of thinking. And then to the 
new workmgclass, the offered isolation or science and technical instruction was largely 
unacceptable, for it was precisely m the interaction between techniques and their general 
livmg that this class was corning to rts new consciousness. Politics, in the wide sense of 
discussing the quality and direction of their living, was excluded from these Institutes, 
as it was to remain largely excluded from the w hole of nineteenth-century education. It was 
only very slow ly, and then only in the sphere of adult education, that the working class, 
drawing indeed on very old intellectual traditions and oil important dissenting elements trt 
the l-nglish educational tradition, made its contribution to tire modern educational debate 
This contribution the students* choice of subject, the relation of disciplines to actual 
contemporary Irving, and the parity of general discussion with expert instruction • remains 
important, but made little headway in the general educational organisation, lake the 
individual public educators, their time was not yet. 

In the twentieth century, the framework inherited from the nineteenth century has been 
greatly expanded and improved f-lemcntary education has been redefined as primary 
education, ending at eleven, and from this definition, since 1944, it has been possible to 
provide secondary education for all A greatly expanded system of combined first-grade 
and second-grade secondary schools has been brought into he mg, and arrangements for u 
substantial minority to pass from primary schools into this system, and for a much smaller 
minority to pass on to higher education, have been it not completely at least effectively 
established. A large number of third-grade secondary schools, with limited connexions to 
the minority system, are in process of creation, and vary considerably in quality. In priinary 
education, a notable expansion of the curriculum is perhaps the century’s major achievement; 
it is mainly here that the influence of the public educators has been effective. 'I he universities, 
if unevenly and at times without clear definition, have expanded their curricula in vitally 
important ways. It is at the level of secondary education, whether ’grammar’ or ‘modern’, 
that the essential argument continues, in terms that reveal again the close relationship 
between curriculum and organization. 
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In theory, the principles of the public educators have been accepted. that all members of the 
society have a natural right to be educated, and that any good society depends on 
governments accepting this principle as a duty In practice the system is still deeply affected 
by other principles, as a few examples will show The continued existence of a network of 
private education, in the preparatory and public schools, may or may not be socially 
desirable, but m any case it shows the kind of education, and the necessary level of investment 
in it, which a particular social group accepts as adequate for itself The large class, for 
example, has haunted public education from the beginning from Lancaster’s 1,000 children 
under one master, through the 60-80 of the urban board schools, to the still common 40-50 
of our own day. In the private network, very much smaller classes, and the necessary 
investment to ensure them, have been accepted as a pnvate duty, in a quite different way 
from the interpretation of public duty in the national system Similarly, by the same social 
group, the necessary minimum level of education of all its members has been set as at least 
the second-grade school, usually followed by further professional training, whereas the public 
definition, for the members of other social groups, is at the lower minimum of what is still very 
much the old third grade. Again, the minimum level, for the limited social group, is set to 
include subjects which are only available to a minority of the society as a whole It is not easy 
to argue that this limited social group has no right to provide the education it thinks fit for 
its own members, but the contrasts between this and the general provision show very clearly 
the survival of a familiar kind of class thinking, which has limited the practical execution of a 
formally accepted public duty In the analysis of our present educational system, this point 
is usually neglected in favour of an argument in terms of levels of intelligence, and it is often 
argued that we face wholly new problems, in the education of the ‘masses’, because levels of 
measured intelligence vary so widely. There are problems indeed, but in fact the education 
of this limited social class has throughout its history had to deal with this same kind of 
mental variation, and it has been the level of education required by a member of this class, 
rather than the level thought appropriate to a particular mental measurement, that has in 
fact governed its organization If we put the matter in this way, that because a child will be 
this kind of adult, he must be brought to a given degiee of education, we can begin to see the 
pattern more clearly. 

Differences in learning ability obviously exist, but there is great danger in making these into 
separate and absolute categories. It is right that a child should be taught in a way appropriate 
to his learning ability, but because this itself depends on his whole development, including 
not only questions of personal character growth but also questions of his real social 
environment and the stimulation leceived from it, too early a division into intellectual grades 
in part creates the situation which it is offering to meet The effect of stimulation on 
intellectual performance has been interestingly described, in our present context, by 
Professor Vernon: 

After 11, in Britain, we do get bigger divergences in environmental stimulation Children are 
now at an age when they should be acquiring complex concepts and modes of thought, and the 
different kinds of schooling provided in grammar, modern and other schools, together with the 
different intellectual levels of their homes, may well affect their growth At 15 the majority leave 
school and enter jobs which do little to exercise their ‘brains’, and their leisure pursuits are 
mostly non-stimulating But a privileged minority continue to receive intellectual stimulation to 
17,18, 21 or later, and are more likely to enter jobs where they use their minds, and to indulge in 
cultural leisure-time pursuits Hence we would expect, as has been clearly proved, that education 
during the teens does affect the ultimate adult intelligence level. The man with full secondary 
and university education has on the average a 12 IQ point advantage over the man who was 
equally intelligent at 15 but has had no further education since then 

This is the reality behind the confident use of mental measurement to ratify graded systems 
of education. To take intelligence as a fixed quantity, from the ordinary thinking of 
mechanical materialism, is a denial of the realities of growth and of intelligence itself, in the 
final interest of a particular model of the social system. How else can we explain the very odd 
principle that has been built into modern English education ■ that those who are slowest to 
learn should have the shortest time in which to learn, while those who learn quickly will be 
able to extend the process for as much as seven years beyond them? This is the reality of 
‘equality of opportunity’, which is a very different thing from real social equality The truth 
is that while for children of a particular social class we have a conception, however imperfect, 
of a required minimum of general education whatever their measured intelligence might be, 
we have no such conception, or a much lower conception, for the majority of those outside 
this class. This fact in itself, together with other social processes, magnifies natural 
inequalities, in a persistent way For of course there is no absolute correlation between 
intelligence and membership of a particular occupational group The mean I.Q of children 
of such groups varies, but the differences within groups are greater than those between the 
groups. And then, if longer education can be bought by a few, and if more favourable 
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learning environments.tie perpetuated by the social inequality resulting from previous 
inequalities of real opportunity, natural inequalities are again magnified and take on a direct 
social relevance If one is asked, at any point in this process, to ‘stop being utopian and 
consider the hard facts about educating the masses’, it is very difficult to be patient While 
we shad always be Taccd with substantial differences in learning ability among all children, 
we have to face the really hard fact that vve arc now meeting this problem in a particular way 
which ser\es m the end to magnify the diffeicnces and then pass them off as a natural order. 

We can only change tins way if we get rid of conscious or unconscious class thinking, and 
begin considering educational organization in terms of keeping the learning process going, 
for as long as possible, in every life. Instead of the suiting and grading process, natural to a 
class society, we should regard human learning in a genuinely open way, as the most valuable 
real resource we have and therefore as something which we should have to produce a special 
argument to limit rather than a special argument to extend. We will perhaps only get to this 
when wc have learned to think of a genuinely open culture 

The conception of graded secondary schools, in nineteenth-century thinking, rested firmly 
on the assumption that the existing class structure would be reproduced. The educational 
standards aimed at wei c, in consequence, class standards - what a gentleman, or a 
professional man, 01 a small tradesman would need We have now added what a technician 
or an operative will need, hut are still far short of the principle I am trying to establish: 
what a member of an educated and participating democracy needs. Advance to this principle 
has been confused by one real change and reform. We are now all awaie that developments 
in the professions (including teaching) as a result of expanded social services, in administration 
as a result of the growth of large-scale organizations, both democratic and commercial, and 
in industry as a result of highly developed productive techniques, have created a new and 
expanding class, quite different in chaiaeter from the old gentry and the old bourgeoisie. In 
one way, this new class has much more in common with the old working class, in that it 
lives neither by property not by trade, but by offering its labour for hire. At the same time, 
the labour offered is of a skilled kind, requiring specific training, and though this is also 
increasingly true of the working class itself, it has happened that the preparatory training of 
the new class has been eatried out within the educational system, while the working class is 
still largely trained ‘on the job'. To train this new class, the old education of gentlemen has 
been largely replaced by the new education of public servants; it was indeed in this 
connexion that the ideology of‘service’ was so greatly emphasized, first in the reformed public 
schools, later in the secondary system modelled on them. In fact, at every stage, and still 
today, provision for the education of this new class has lagged seriously behind actual need: 
at first under the influence of traditional educational ideas, later by reluctance to face the 
effect of this need on the older class system. By the second half of the nineteenth century it 
was obvious that the existing upper and middle classes could not, by themselves, supply 
the expanding demand, and the national 01 ganization of secondary education was in fact the 
delayed practical recognition of this transforming situation, The bulk of the recruitment 
would still come From the established upper and middle classes, but facilities would be 
provided for lowcr-mtddlc-class and working-class boys to fill the residue of vacancies. 

This policy had the moral appeal of meeting what was felt to lie the most substantial criticism 
of the existing system: that poor hoys of exceptional ability might not get their ‘chance’, 
might be wasted. The steady expansion of such facilities has been a persistent if always 
belated attempt to keep pace with the continuing expansion of this new class, and the guiding 
principle in secondary education has consequently been the supply of this standard of skilled 
service • a definition which led naturally to a selective principle based on mental measurement 
rather than on social origin. It was now not so much the continuing education of a class 
(though in the private network this emphasis remained) as the grading and treatment of a 
given quantity of raw material, to supply the expanding professional, administrative, and 
industrial process. 

Such training in itself is essential, but the fact that secondary education, and the selective 
procedures giving entry to it, have been conceived almost wholly in such narrow terms has 
been very damaging both in practice and at the level of educational theory. Instead of the 
effort to reinterpret contemporary culture, and to define a general education for our society 
as a whole, the emphasis, both in the organization of institutions, and in the thinking of 
educators, has been on the processes of sorting and grading. Such changes and extensions 
as there have been in the secondary curriculum have again been largely determined by 
changes in the character of the work of this new class. The relevant ‘social character’ - a 
training in reliability, the willingness to take responsibility within a given framework, and 
the notion of leadership (in practice a conception appropriate to upper and middle servants, 
the taking of local control and initiative within a heavily emphasized absolute loyalty to the 
institution to which the ‘leader’ belongs) - was again worked out in the reformed public 
schools, and widely and successfully imitated in the national system. 
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The alternative tradition of public education, which led to the principle of secondary 
education for all, has remained relatively weak. One has only to compare the simple class 
thinking of the Taunton Commission’s recommended grades with the Hadow, Spens, and 
Norwood reports, and the practical effects of the 1944 Education Act, to see the essential 
continuity, despite changes in the economy, of a pattern of thinking drawn from a rigid 
class society, with its grading by birth leading to occupation, and then assimilated to a 
changing society, with a new system of grading The tradition of public education, on the 
other hand, rests on a broader interpretation of the lines of social change. It recognizes the 
occupational changes as vitally important, but it insists that these are only one aspect of 
our general development By slow steps, not completed until the late 1920s, Britain has 
become a democracy based on universal suffrage, and this fact, by which the responsibility of 
deciding major social policy is transferred to the people as a whole, is obviously of central 
and inescapable relevance to education Again, the remarkable growth of cultural 
communication systems — from the developed national press to cinema, radio, and television - 
has placed the quality of the whole national culture in the hands of the people as a whole, 
for it is increasingly obvious that standards set in the wide field affect the standards of the 
most tenaciously guarded minority culture Further, the occupational changes are developing 
on such a scale, and seem certain to continue to do so, probably at an accelerating rate, that 
the selective education of a new skilled class is no longer a problem of dealing with a 
minority, but is becoming a problem of the preparation for all kinds of work. 

Attention has been concentrated, by critics in the public educator tradition, on the 
organization of secondary education to the point where a common general education, of a 
genuinely secondary kind, will be available to all. The detailed proposals for this are 
interesting and many successful experiments have already been undertaken. Yet it remains 
true that the crucial question, m any such programme, is that of curriculum and teaching 
method, and it is difficult to feel that the present grammar-school curriculum, or its partial 
imitation and local extension by the secondary modem school, is of such a kind that the 
problem is merely one of distributing it more widely. An educational curriculum, as we have 
seen again and again in past periods, expresses a compromise between an inherited selection 
of interests and the emphasis of new interests. At varying points in history, even this 
compromise may be long delayed, and it will often be muddled. The fact about our present 
curriculum is that it was essentially created by the nineteenth century, following some 
eighteenth-century models, and retaining elements of the medieval curriculum near its centre. 
A case can be made for every item in it, yet its omissions are startling. The social studies, 
even of an elementary kind, are virtually omitted at the level which every child can be certain 
of reaching, yet it would be difficult to argue that a detailed description of the workings of 
parliamentary and local government, of the law and public administration, of the organization 
of industry, of the evolution and character of modern social groups, of the techniques by 
which a modern society is studied and influenced, is less relevant than, say, the detailed 
descriptions of the geography of South America which now have traditional sanction 
Where education m the social studies is given at all, except in exceptional schools, it is outside 
‘business’, as modern languages and science were outside ‘business’ in the nineteenth century, 
and its teaching varies in quality from simple description to the casual and hortatory process - 
a true descendant of ‘moral rescue’ - known as ‘civics’. In the arts, similarly, it is a meagre 
response to our cultural tradition and problems to teach, outside literature, little more than 
practical drawing and music, with hardly any attempt to begin either the history and 
criticism of music and visual art forms, or the criticism of those forms of film, televised drama, 
and jazz to which every child will go home. Even in English, despite the efforts of many fine 
teachers, most children will leave even grammar schools without ever having practised the 
critical reading of newspapers, magazines, propaganda, and advertisements, which will form 
the bulk of their actual adult reading. Meanwhile, in science, the vast and exciting history of 
scientific discovery and its social effects will have been given quite inadequate attention. 

But it is not only a question of subjects. Our teaching methods, especially in grammar schools, 
are still to a considerable extent determined by traditional patterns of thinking, some of which 
are irrelevant. Modem languages are still widely taught by methods developed for the 
teaching of a dead language, and it is surely remarkable, in the present state of international 
communications, that an Englishman should be teaching French paradigms to English 
children in Dover, while a Frenchman teaches English paradigms to French children in 
Boulogne. In other subjects, the replacement of the disputation by the examination had 
important organizing effects, but the ability to use knowledge, and to acquire skill in ordinary 
public argument, was at least an intention of the older system (and one directly relevant to 
any effective democratic life), which the newer organization at least diminishes where it does 
not exclude. A form of instruction for memory tests, which at its worst the modern system 
has become, has less relevance, to our actual needs, than training m the selection and use of 
knowledge as a way of making responsible choices between possible courses of action 
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ABSTRACT 


This unit sets out to throw light on the nature of some of the constraints on the 
curriculum by means of an examination of the aims of the curriculum and attempts 
at its reform. In so doing it will also focus on the form and content of these 
attempts and on the relationship between the overt and the hidden curriculum. 

The unit begins with a brief history of attempts to reform the curriculum, beginning 
with a discussion of the development of curriculum study as a separate discipline. 
This took place initially in the United States, but it is argued that the assumptions 
and patterns of the earliest practitioners (which, it is suggested, drew on a particular 
conception of social control) retain considerable influence over curriculum thinking 
in this country today. 

The examination of the methodology of curriculum reform locates its sources largely 
in the business-efficiency movement, and sees it employing a traditional research and 
development model. The major consequence of this is to give relatively greater 
emphasis to the curriculum package itself and relatively less to problems associated 
with its implementation. Similarly, there is a tendency to stress ‘objective’ methods 
of evaluating the success of innovations. 

The discussion of the context of curriculum reform is amplified by the two set read¬ 
ings for the unit. Some external controls on the curriculum are considered but major 
emphasis is laid on the consequences of the assumptions tacitly accepted by curri¬ 
culum reformers and the language with which they work. 

Following the discussion of the general principles on which curriculum reformers 
draw, there is an examination of the ‘micro-politics’ of curriculum development in 
Britain. An extract from Peter Seaman’s work on the influence of subject lobbies is 
introduced and the unit concludes with an appraisal of the functioning of the Schools 
Council. 


NOTE ON READING 


Set reading 

Inglis, F ‘Ideology and the curriculum’ (Reprinted in the appendix). 

The following article in Dale, R., Esland, G. and MacDonald, M. (1976) (eds.) 
Schooling and Capitalism, a sociological reader, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd./The Open University Press (Course Reader): 

Apple, M. ‘Commonsense categories and curriculum thought’, Reading 19, pp, 
174-184 


Guide to reading 

Though there is not a great deal of reading set for this unit, it does assume a 
thorough knowledge of reading set for previous units in the block, in particular 
Michael Young’s ‘Curriculum change, limits and possibilities’ (Reading 20) and 
Raymond Williams’ ‘Base and superstructure in Marxist cultural theory’ (Reading 
22) in Schooling and Capitalism (Course Reader) Two readings are set specifically 
for this unit, and both are for use with the same section Michael Apple’s ‘Com¬ 
monsense categories and curriculum thought’ (Reading 22 in Schooling and 
Capitalism) and Fred Inglis’ ‘Ideology and the curriculum’ (in the appendix to this 
unit) are an interesting pair of articles (beyond their different national origins). You 
will profit considerably from reading the articles in their unit context, and then 
reading and comparing the articles themselves. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


II I intend to take the ‘politics’ in the title of this unit seriously at two levels, that of 
the cultural resources on which curriculum reformers draw, and that of the pro¬ 
cesses through which certain curricular innovations are supported and made ready 
for implementation. I shall clarify those levels in this introduction and attempt to 
deepen our understanding of the topic by tracing a number of substantive overt 
curriculum issues in the body of the unit. 

1.2 First I want to look at the politics of the curriculum at a very broad social level, 

and I shall be going over again some themes outlined in the last unit. It is no longer 
necessary at this point in the course to emphasize the political nature of schooling - 
we might merely add here that the (largely successful) attempts to present all manner 
of superstructural institutions as ‘above’ or ‘outside’ politics are a key component of 
that dominant ideology described in the last two units. 

I.y This suggested reluctance to recognize the political effect of education, and to 

acknowledge the potential of education to bring about social change (and equally, of 
course, to buttress any status quo) may appear to contradict a number of the claims 
made for schooling and its ameliorative capacity I do not think that it does, mainly 
for the reason that such claims tend to be premised on the notion of social change 
being seen as an aggregate of, or dependent upon, a sufficient number of individual 
changes. Educational reformers, especially those in the curriculum field, appear to 
direct their efforts at making pupils better informed, at providing them with more 
relevant and more worthwhile knowledge, and to assume that the results of successful 
implementation of their suggested reform will be to bring about social change 
through the increased knowledge and enhanced consciousness with which their 
pupils are now equipped 

1.4 This approach has been interestingly, though implicitly, paralleled in much of the 
writing in the so-called ‘new’ sociology of education, and certainly by the prede¬ 
cessor of this course, E282 School and Society 1 , The assumption made there was 
related to the impact of courses in the ‘new’ sociology of education on teachers or 
potential teachers To oversimplify greatly, it was felt that if sociology could show 
teachers that ‘things could be otherwise’ (and arguably better), then teachers would 
apply their newly heightened consciousness to their everyday practice, and the nature 
of schooling would be transformed Geoff Whitty has provided a compelling critique 
of this approach in his article ‘Sociology and the problem of radical educational 
change’, in which he argues that ‘the utopianism implicit in such stances has 
sometimes led to a premature celebration of the politics of everyday life at the 
expense of more conventional forms of political confrontation, whether institutional, 
national, or international’ (p 132) while he warns against ‘treading too far along 
the path of the sort of possibilitarianism which verges on romantic individualism 
(P- 116)- 2 

1.5 This critique, it seems to me, may be equally applied to much work in curriculum 
reform, which also crucially neglects the institutional as against the personal barriers 
to change. Just as changing teachers’ consciousness is not sufficient in itself to change 
the nature of schooling, neither is altering what children know as a result of their 
schooling sufficient in itself to bring about social change 

1.6 The reservation that reforming the curriculum is not ‘m itself’ capable of bringing 
about social change is an important one It appears that a changed pattern and 
content of schooling may be used to consolidate existing, but precariously based, 
social change, Societies which have undergone far from democratic (in the sense of 
popularly initiated) revolutions seem particularly ready to use the education system 
openly to ‘convert the masses’ to the ideology in whose name the revolution was 
made. Thus, for instance, Samuel Bowles has shown how the Cuban education 
system is directly and explicitly concerned with helping to make ‘socialist people’ 3 
Of course, the education system alone cannot create a socialist or any other kind of 
person, but it does necessarily contribute to the making of some kind of person, 
and is therefore necessarily political. 
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1.7 At this level, the curriculum contributes to social control in two main ways, which 
will lie stated extremely briefly here and developed in the body of the unit. As a 
result of its source in the dominant culture, it accepts as unproblematic, and thus 
perpetuates, existing ideas of the obvious, the natural, the worthwhile, the deviant, 
etc lo an extent then, as wilt he shown more fully later, attempts at curricular 
reform accept the premises and parameters of the very culture they arc eventually 
intending to reform Insofar as they do this, their impact is likely to be confined to 
what Raymond Williams, in his article 'Base and superstructure in Marxist cultural 
theory* calls ‘alternative* rather than ‘oppositional’ effects 4 The other way that the 
curriculum contributes to social control is through its buttressing of existing class 
differences by means of the association of the status of knowledge and the status of 
those who have access to it. It contains attempts to impose a particular set of basic 
values values deriving from a particular social class - cm everyone who passes 
through the school system 

1.8 This is nut to suggest that a ‘common curriculum’ exists or even is considered 
desirable. It is to argue that the same set of basic values is contained within the 
curriculum of all types of school, though it may emerge in very different forms. It 
may lx? useful to recall the quotation from Sir Fred Clarke, which you read in the 
last unit. 

True, such of the dominant culture as was thought necessary for them [die town work¬ 
ers] was conceded in the form of elementary education But the early history of elementary 
education in Fngland abounds in illustrations of the grudging nature of that 
concession and of (he intention to restrict it to the narrowest possible limits. More 
important soil is the fuel that what was conceded was that share in accepted culture 
which, in nature and amount, was considered necessary in the interests, not of those 
who received it. but of those who granted it. 

(Clarke, I\)‘ 

i.<) Indeed, wc shall argue below that a central ptinciplc of curriculum building is the 
prevention of the emergence of alternative educational forms and curricula. In the 
.sphere of* the curriculum, Richard Johnson's argument (in Ins article in the Schooling 
am! Capitalism Course Reader) that schooling brings about not just social control, 
but class cultural control, appears to be particularly clearly borne out. 8 It should 
by now be apparent that this unit will be concerned more with what might be called 
the ‘moral* than with the 'technical* impact of the curriculum (svhat Whilty calls its 
ideological and instrumental aspects). This is not to deny for a moment the very 
important part played by what is taught in schools in providing skilled manpower 
of all kinds for industry, commerce and public service. However, neither the curri¬ 
culum as it exists at any given time nor any changes in it that have been proposed 
can be explained solely in terms of ns contribution to education's function as 
provider oflcchmcal skills for the labour force. Certainly, it would not be possible to 
explain everything that has happened in the curriculum field from a strictly technical 
detcrmiiust position. As Frith and Corrigan argue, schooling and the curriculum 
focus on the values of society and not just on the values and techniques of work. 7 
Schooling produces citizens as well as workers; it aims to adjust and attune pupils 
to the values of a range of institutions as well as to those of the workplace. 

1 .10 The obvious danger of a strictly technical approach is that it can easily degenerate 
into a ‘vulgar determinism’, where the curriculum is seen as a more or less auto¬ 
matic reflection of the economic base and as constructed with the buttressing of 
capitalism explicitly in mind. Clearly this is not the case; in the body of this unit 
and in others in this course, there is evidence of a wide diversity of aims and 
approaches in the curriculum field. 

1.11 The reason for concentrating here on the 'moral* aspect of the curriculum, then, is 
that while few would deny the close links in the provision of manpower between the 
curriculum and the economy, many more people would want to argue (from a 
position implicitly accepting the possible separation of education and the economy) 
that schooling also has the capacity to modify the harsher features of capitalism, to 
provide access to higher things which are politically neutral, even potentially radical 
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or, to use a term with which you will become increasingly familiar in this block, 
‘counter-hegemonic’. Such humanitarian aspiiations have underlain a number of 
projects taken up by curriculum reformers and thus in examining their outcomes we 
are able to assess some of the most powerful claims of the liberal view of schooling. 

1.12 It is valuable to tiy to trace the sources of the curriculum-reform movement We 
argued m Units 2-3 that the state of the education system at any time does not 
take its form merely from meeting the needs of capitalism, but is also partly a result 
of concessions by the bourgeoisie to the educational demands of the working class. 

At that stage we stressed that those educational demands had been channelled 
through an essentially Fabian programme towards an acceptance of an ideology of 
meritocracy Such a policy, we argued, represented no fundamental challenge to the 
status quo (and could indeed be seen as making capitalism ‘work’ more efficiently) 
and so it was easily accommodated Strong traces of that meritocratic ideology 
permeate discussions of the curriculum. As the William Tyndale television and 
radio programmes show, very many working-class parents accept the merito¬ 
cratic ideology and see a very ‘traditional’ curriculum as being most appropriately 
associated with it. Similar evidence is found from other sources for example, Frith 
and Corrigan’s note on the educational demands of a Coventry Tiades Council, 
which contained many ‘extreme left’ members, but which were cast very much in a 
meritocratic mould, and contained no mention of the content of education . 8 

1.13 Furthermore, for a considerable part of the history of mass schooling (though by 
no means the whole of it, as material in the block summary in Unit 20 will demon¬ 
strate) a significant segment of working-class opposition to the influence of bourgeois 
cultural values on the content of education has followed very much the channels 

of the opposition derived from aristocratic values The view has grown, following 
an acceptance of the pre-eminence of‘high culture’, in all areas of cultural endeavour, 
that ‘nothing is too good for the working class’ They too must have access to 
the finest flowering of western civilization. This view is represented in this unit by 
the Inglis article ‘Ideology and the curriculum’ which displays a loathing of the 
consequences of bourgeois values, and looks for ways of teaching the best to all 
pupils. Not to do so is to sell them short 

1.14 This point also draws our attention to the nature of the values that inform the 
curriculum. Though the structure of schooling in its hierarchical and meritocratic 
nature directly reflects bourgeois precepts, the content of schooling is much less 
indebted to those values (a possibility suggested in Units 2-3). The values thaL 
dominate the curriculum are by no means exactly attuned to the demands of 
bourgeois society. People do learn in schools ‘more than they need to know’ to 
survive and prosper in that society. Inglis’ paper is a plea that this should continue 
to be so. It is a plea for the superiority of what is ‘important’ over what is ‘rele¬ 
vant’, and, as I have just indicated, it draws its inspiration from values which may 
be called aristocratic, and it is from the tension between an existing curriculum 
which draws on the notion of the intrinsic importance of certain subjects and a 
methodology for the reform of the curriculum which is essentially technicist, that 
the curriculum reform movement takes much of its character 

1.15 Such reforms as are typically canvassed exist entirely within the confines of the 
dominant culture This should not be interpreted as suggesting that they are therefore 
very narrow, or that they represent no noticeable change, for often they do, just 

as open primary education has undoubtedly had an effect on children’s experience 
of school, so many curriculum innovations have had some impact on the way 
particular school subjects are conceived. It is important in talking of cultural 
hegemony, that we do not infer from this that the dominant culture is monolithic 
or uni-dimensional. The curriculum-reform movement is a celebration of the range 
of possibilities contained within the dominant culture. Any control exercised by the 
dominant culture is not direct, or in the form of a set of prescriptions and programmes 
of cultural pursuits or curricula, but rather indirect, resting on, as it were, a 
right of veto. There is room for an infinite number of liberal reforms - reforms which 
ameliorate but do not address the structural basis of social problems. This is the 
essential programme of the curriculum-reform movement "When it moves outside 
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this programme, curriculum reform comes under pressure - in his article ‘Curriculum 
change: limits and possibilities’ in Schooling and Capitalism (Course Reader ), 0 
M. F, D Young’s examples of the fate of alternative approaches are instructive 
here as indicating some ot the limits of what can be incorporated into the dominant 
culture. It is only what cannot be incorporated by the dominant culture, then, which 
is repressed. But it is not easy to think of contemporary examples; for instance, 
Marxism as an academic approach within sociology, has been incorporated without 
any revolutionary repercussions. The content of the curriculum, then, appears to be 
worked out on the basis of a principle of exclusion, rather than a principle of 
inclusion - there are ‘rules’ (which are, of course, quite implicit) about what must 
be kept out rathei than what must be put in. And the exclusions appear to be very 
few and far between - the ‘problem’ with the William Tyndale school, for instance, 
was not nearly so much to do with the content of the schooling that went on 
there as with its form. The reaction to pupils’ alleged ‘total freedom’ or the 
prominence attached to the systems of options (including playing table tennis) 
open to one class, however, made certain of these principles explicit. The first 
example, for instance, was to do with what was seen as explicitly revolutionary 
content, the other appeared to transgress some unexplicated norm of worthwhileness. 
Pethaps a better example is the reaction to Chris Searle’s book Classrooms of 
Resistance (from which you saw extracts in Units 14-15) which was widely and 
very vigorously condemned foi its introduction of an explicit and oppositional 
political stand into the classroom . 10 

r .16 ft should not, however, be supposed that what you have been reading so far in this 
block about a dominant ideology means that there is no scope for curriculum 
reform, that the content of the curriculum is irrelevant, or that those who have been 
involved in curriculum reform have had no interest in radically changing things. For 
while there is no question that the curriculum is in any sense autonomous or that 
changes in it directly bring about changes in society, it seems that to be effective, 
social change requires consolidation through the overt curriculum of schooling. 

And, of course, no ideas for change in whatever direction are plucked out of the 
blue, they all represent the development or synthesis of existing ideas which 
frequently become widely available as part of a school curriculum. So, while 
undoubtedly the curriculum is extremely slow to change, undoubtedly it does change. 

1.17 The questions for this unit, then, are to what extent have the organized attempts at 
curriculum reform by what we will call the curriculum-reform movement contributed 
to these changes, and how far have they succeeded in bringing about the changes 
they were aiming for? The answer to both questions is ‘not very much’ and the body 
of the unit is devoted to offering some reasons for that answer. 
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2 A BRIEF HISTORY OF CURRICULUM REFORM 



2.1 Although we shall only be considering in any detail the elTorts to reform the 
curriculum that have taken place within the last twenty years or so, it is necessary to 
clear some historical underbrush to avoid giving the impression that nobody gave 
much systematic thought to the curriculum before about 1958, which is when the 
origin of what we shall be calling the curriculum-reform movement can approxi¬ 
mately be dated. Though various major influences on the curriculum can be 
discerned during the nineteenth century and though a number of these persist until 
the present day (as the extract from The Long Revolution in the last unit showed 11 ), it 
is possible to argue that systematic thought about and prescription for the curriculum 
begins in Britain with the inter-war education reports. This is seen initially in the 
Fisher Act 12 but the process may be seen to continue right through to the second 
world war when it receives a further major boost and reaches its culmination in 

the 1944 Act, 13 

2.2 From the first world war onwards, curriculum thinking in the United States became 
a generally increasing influence in Britain. It too had its origins at about that time, 
with the publication in 1918 of Bobbitt’s book, The Curriculum, 14 It was in the 
United States in the period following the first world war that curriculum making 
was professionalized through appeals to the burgeoning science of education rather 
than to practitioners’ experience for validation of educational programmes. The 
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first peak of tins approach is set by Walker 15 at 1927, with the publication, of the 
first National Society for tire Study of Education Yearbook on curriculum from a 
committee containing all the leading curticulum theorists of the day; the first 
professional association of curriculum workers, the Society for Curriculum Study 
(now known as the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development) was 
formed m 1932, and the first university department of curriculum was set up in 1938, 
at leathers C olleire, ( ohimbia University, New York , 10 It took a long time for the 
curriculum field to become so organized in Britain, and it is thus not surprising that 
from the outset this field of endeavour has been dominated by American models, 
though it is equally true to say that there is now a powerful indigenous tradition of 
curriculum development in Britain , 17 

2.3 It does mean, though, that some of the most important parameters confining what 
was to be thought of as comprising the study of the curriculum were laid down in 
tlmse early days of .systematic curriculum thought in the United States, and their 
influence remains very strong, It remains strong in both the methodology of curri¬ 
culum reform and in its content. The methodological bases have been subjected to 
increasingly severe attacks over a number of years now and there are some clear 
signs that the originally dominant methodology, with its essentially business-efficiency 
pedigree, is beginning to be changed by an approach which puts much more stress 
on participation at all levels . 18 1 will discuss these various structures in greater 
detail in the following section. 

2.4 At the level of content, however, the recognition that a particular model is dominant 
has conic more slowly, and attempts to characterize and suggest alternatives to it 
have only very recently begun to cmeige . 10 This is largely, I suspect, because the 
constraints on content are much less visible, and much less frequently have to be 
brought consciously into play than those operating on methodology. 

2.5 Broadly, what l want to suggest is that at its inception in the United States, the 
dominant ideal in the curriculum field was that of social control, and that this 
assumption has become sedimented into the field to such an extent as to form a 
taken-for-granled ‘natural’ constraint on thinking about the curriculum. This idea 
is developed particularly in the article by Michael Apple, ‘Commonsense categories 
and curriculum thought’ in Schooling and Capitalism (Course Reader); it is 
particularly germane to the section on content, but you might find it useful to read 
quickly at this point. 

2.6 I am drawing here on a study by Barry Franklin of the links between the developing 
curriculum field and ideas of social control. Franklin summarizes his argument in 
the following way. 

Wc have argued that during the formative years, (lie curriculum field assembled its 
formative stock of knowledge by borrowing certain constructs, assumptions, and 
methodological tools from the disciplines of sociology and psychology, We have 
suggested that the principal form of curriculum theorizing during the period was concerned 
with questions of organization. What the field seemed to incorporate from these two 
social sciences were the piesuppositions its various theories of curricular organization 
needed to explain the social function of the curriculum and how children learned, 

In incorporating this social science knowledge into the field, what the field in fact took 
on, at least in part, was the idea of social control. 

(Franklin, B.) s ° 

2.7 The centrality of the idea of social control at this time in America is further brought 
out in Clarence Karier’s three papers in Schooling and Capitalism (Course 
Reader ) 81 and he develops some aspects of this idea in his radio programme. 

E. L. Thorndike, the eminent psychologist, and three sociologists, Finney, Peters 
and Snedden, were pre-eminent, Franklin argues, in ‘integrating the explicit theory 
of social control with the behaviouristic ideas of conditioning into two . . . basic 
organizational theories that existed within the field: the fixed subject matter theory 
of organization, and scientific curriculum making ’. 82 The dominant theme of the 
first curdculists, then, was social control rather than individual or group emancipa¬ 
tion. 
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The curriculum-reform movement 

2.8 It is important to indicate here the sense in which I am using the term curnculum- 
reform movement. Stenhouse takes a movement ‘to describe a collection of people 
distinguished by certain convictions or beliefs’ 22 We might take such a sharing of 
beliefs as one necessary condition of the formation of a social movement Another 
such condition becomes apparent when he quotes Rudolf Hebcrle’s distinction 
between social movements and social trends. 

Group consciousness, that is, a sense of belonging and of solidarity among members 
of a group, is essential for a social movement... By this criterion social movements 
arc distinguished from ‘social trends’ winch are often referred to as movements and are 
the result of similar but uncoordinated actions of many individuals. 

(Heberle, R .) 21 

It is my contention here that there exists a set of beliefs shared by curriculum reformers 
and that Heberle’s condition is met through the institutionalization of curriculum 
studies in university departments (which seem to have a prescriptive as much as 
an analytic orientation), through the establishment of the Schools Council, and 
through considerable external funding of curriculum development piojects, chiefly 
from the philanthropic foundations 

2.9 The shared beliefs of curriculum reformers concern the power of the curriculum in 
general rather than the value of any particular innovation or group of innovations. 
Indeed, it is impoitant to recognize that substantively there have been a number of 
different strands to the curriculum reform movement, for instance those dealing with 
primary and secondary schools, and those dealing with ‘above average’ and ‘below 
average’ pupils. The proponents of all these projects, howevei, are united by, and 
the curriculum reform movement based on, the beliefs that social change can be 
achieved through personal change and that personal change can be achieved through 
curriculum change. ‘Progressive’ curriculum reform can thus contribute both to 
social progress and to individual development. These assumptions themselves rest 
on an assumption that education can be separated from the rest of society, or 
where multiple realities are recognized (that is, where it is recognized that we receive 
and construct different views of the world in the different areas of the social world 
we inhabit, for instance, in work or at home), that the views of the world contained 
in the overt curriculum of the school are of paramount importance. A number of 
other assumptions underlie work on the curriculum. It is assumed, for instance, that 
what is taught is what is learned - i.e. the salience of the overt curriculum is taken 
for granted. Thus it is possible to create a curriculum for the education of the 
‘whole man’, or to ensure the ‘flexibility’ which it is asserted that individuals will 
need to possess in the later decades of this century What is taught in school is 
regarded as having a major, if not dominant, influence on individual development. 

2.10 A further necessary condition for the emergence of a curriculum reform movement 
has been the existence of a propitious social and educational climate. A centrally 
controlled curriculum, for instance, or one dominated by narrow examination 
demands provides few opportunities for curriculum reform. As Jenkins and Shipman 
argue, ‘it is only recently that the central government has apparently yielded control 
over the curriculum ’. 25 At the primary school level, the 11-plus continued to 
dominate the curriculum until very recently, while in the secondary schools the 
power of the examination boards remains very strong, as Units 14-15 showed, Without 
some slackening of this control, there would have been no place for a curriculum- 
reform movement. Such relaxation clearly has taken place, but it is one of the 
ironies of the curriculum-reform movement that while it sets out to create an audience, 
as it were, it still depends to a considerable extent for its existence on audiences 
created by developments elsewhere in the system, such as Rosla or the gradual 
demise of the 11 -plus A further requirement, of course, is a minimum level of 
funding This was certainly available to education in the ‘boom years’ of the 1960s 
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and early 1970s (nr what at least look like boom years from the bleak perspective 
of 1*177!), when there was an enormous increase in educational expenditure, on 
university expansion, on positive discrimination in favour of slum schools, on the 
raising of I he school-leaving age. 

z 11 Now the cost ot attempts at curriculum reform docs not compare with the massive 
amounts devoted to these three projects. However, the sums involved are noL incon¬ 
siderable, I he Schools Council alone spent over £6 million on more than one hundred 
separate projects in the litst nine years of its life, while very large grants have come 
irom the Nnllicld and Ford I nundations and some of the university expansion 
has taken place in the curriculum field. Hut it is crucial to note that, however affluent 
the period, the curneuhsts had to compete with other worthy projects for this money. 
It might, therefore, he supposed that a propitious ideological climate is a further 
condition of the growth of a social movement and one might briefly mention what 
seem to he two of the key correspondences between the dominant liberal ideology 
of education and the assumptions and beliefs of the curriculum refotmers. Most 
importantly they share a belief in the value of gradual and controlled social change; 
some kind of change is held to he probably inevitable, so it is better that it should 
be channelled and directed by experts. Associated with this there is a shared belief 
in the possibility of piecemeal social reform in the amelioration of local conditions 
without any over-all social upheaval, in the possibility of remedying the symptoms of 
what is seen as social malaise, without tackling its underlying causes. And finally, 
this latter belief has a valuable rhetorical function, in that it is possible to point to 
elluits being made to improve matters, in this case schooling, without financial 
or ideological commitment to any radical change being involved. 

2.12 ‘Ihe dominant view among euiriculum reformers has been to sec what Michael 
Young calls the ‘curriculum as tact’ rather than what he calls ‘curriculum as 
practice'. s * His development of this distinction is of considerable interest and value 
and you would be well advised to re-read lus paper (‘Curriculum change, limits 
and possibilities’) at this point, and certainly to regard it as a central part of this 
unit. While the ‘curriculum as fact’ approach has dominated the curriculum reform 
movement so far, there are clear indications that a ‘curriculum as practice’ approach 
is becoming more favoured. In this situation it is important to recognize the basis 
and the value of the distinction, and in examining the shortcomings of both 
approaches to seek the basis of an approach which might transcend them both. 

2.13 Let us now consider the methodology of curriculum reform and then its content in 
the light of this historical background. 
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3 THE METHODOLOGY OF CURRICULUM REFORM 


3.1 I have already referred to the ‘business efficiency’ pedigree of the curriculum reform 
movement and it will be useful to draw out some of its implications further at this 
point. In an article tracing the development of curriculum-making in the United 
States, Lawrence Cremin states. 

. . the movement itself dates from the second decade of the twentieth century, when 
Frederick Taylor’s concept of scientific management swept not only industry, but 
education as well, leaving in its wake certain characteristic notions of economy and 
efficiency. Raymond Callahan* has documented the profound influence of Taylor on 
the general management of schools: in the field of curriculum development, its influence 
is manifest m the work of Franklin Bobbittf and W. W Charters^, both of whom 
tended to analogize from the world of the factory to the woild of the school, conceiving 
of the child as the raw material, the ideal adult as the finished product, the teacher as 
the worker, the supervisor as the foreman, and the curriculum as the process whereby 
the raw material was converted into the finished product. To the extent that the 
characteristics of the raw material, the finished product, and the conversion process could 
be quantitatively deferred, rationally dealt with, and objectively appraised, curriculum¬ 
making could become a science, to the extent that the workers and the foreman 
could engage together in the scientific determination and rational pursuit of curriculum 
objectives, teaching could become an applied science, a form of educational engineering 

(Cremin, L.) 27 

The critical point about this approach here is that Cremin then goes on to draw 
attention to the ‘striking similarities’ between the post first world war curricular 
movement and its counterpart in the 50s and 60s ‘in the assumptions . . . regarding 
the connotations of the term “curriculum” and the general province of curricular 
reform ’. 88 It is here that the point of the references to the early American materials 
in the previous paragraphs becomes apparent, since very interestingly, the pro¬ 
gramme which Cremin takes as typifying this American approach, the Physical 
Science Study Committee, is also taken by Stenhouse to characterize the American 
experience of curriculum development which foreshadowed much of the experience 
we have subsequently gathered m Britain . 88 Thus, it is possible to infer considerable 
continuity between the earliest American efforts at curriculum reform, which were 
dominated, according to Franklin, by a social control ideology, and more recent 
British efforts in the field. 

3.2 It will be argued that the current phase of the curriculum reform movement dates 
from the post-Sputnik panic in American education (the Sputnik was launched in 
October 1957) and specifically from the Woods Hole conference 30 The crucial 
difference brought about at this time was not so much that the embryonic move¬ 
ment contained the idea that the curriculum was a matter for experts - that had 
been claimed 40 years previously. The difference lay in the way they were to be 
employed in the reform of the curriculum The curriculum reform movement 
appears to have been premised on the assumption that somewhere there is one best 
curriculum, if only we are clever enough and have time and resources enough to 
discover it. In respect of its history it is perhaps significant that the first areas to be 
tackled were those of science and mathematics. 

3.3 An essential component of the search for curriculum truth was the involvement 
together of leading figures in the area of the academic world under review and of 
leading teachers of the subject in the school It was intended that the bodies brought 
together should ‘work out syllabi and instructional materials - designed to intro¬ 
duce students as engagingly and as efficiently as possible to the leading concepts 

*Callahan, R. E. (1962) Education and the Cult of Efficiency, Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 

{Bobbitt, F. ‘Some general principles of management applied to the problems of city school 
systems’, Twelfth yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education , Part 1, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, and (1918) The Curriculum, Boston, Houghton Miflin Company 

{Charters, W. W (1923) Curriculum Construction, New York, Macmillan 
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and method of the field . J1 These qualities can only be determined m actual social 
situations and so extensive testing and refinement is required. Once the materials 
were perfected, special institutions or groups were set up for their dissemination. 
Frequently, the next step found to be necessary was the retraining of the teachers 
who were to use the materials. The emphasis was very heavily on the package. The 
teacher was to be made to lit the package, rather than vice versa, to the extent that 
foi a time, especially in the United States, ‘teacher-proof’ packages were very much 
in vogue. This movement developed initially in the United States, but though 
experience there had a clear and important influence on English thinking in the 
area - and many even have been the stimulus for it - it was not, as Stenhouse has 
indicated, a decisive influence. 

3.4 However, the basic methodology of curriculum development has been common to 
both countries. Cremin has outlined an ‘analytic paradigm of curriculum develop¬ 
ment’ which may be taken to characterize both phases mentioned above (and 
arguably all those in between). He outlines six basic assumptions of curriculum 
developers. 

(a) The learner, self-active and self-willed by virtue of his humanity and thus self 
propelled in the educative piocess, 

(b) The course of study, organized by responsible adults with appropriate concern for 
priority, sequence and scope 

(c) The materials of instruction which particularize the course of study 

(d) The teacher, who encourages and mediates the process of instruction. 

(e) The examinations which appiaisc it. 

(f) The organizational structure within which it proceeds and within which large 
numbers of individuals are enabled simultaneously to enjoy its benefits. 

(Cremin, L.) 32 

3.5 To this list we might add two further necessary, but typically implicit, assumptions 
- the unique structure of beliefs, understandings, traditions etc. which make up the 
culture of the school, and the structural context of teaching which was briefly out¬ 
lined in Unit 5. Each of these has usually been neglected by curricular developers 
and I will argue below that this neglect does much to explain the failures of attempts 
at curriculum reform. 

3.6 The argument of this unit is that curriculum developers till now have concentrated 
on items b, c and e. This has been at the expense of the child, who has been seen 
as a bundle of ill-defined needs, the teacher, who has been seen as at best a neutral 
purveyor of expert knowledge, able to do little to foster the development, but a 
great deal to inhibit it, and the structure and culture of the school, seen frequently 
as a stubborn and inconvenient obstacle to progress, which is to be ignored or 
wished away. The concentration has been on subject development, not on curri¬ 
culum development, with a consequent narrowing through specialization, rather 
than broadening of the choices open to pupils, though ‘integrated studies’ do 
perhaps represent some sort of half-way house. The implications have been at least 
as great for methods of teaching as they have been for the content of what is 
taught, as the reading from Fred Inglis in the Appendix to this unit demonstrates 
in the case of the Humanities Curriculum Project. 

3.7 Stenhouse has recently described the development of curriculum reform efforts in 
Britain, recognizing their debt to earlier American work but laying emphasis on the 
differences: 

Curriculum development in England was influenced by the movement in the United 

States, though it differed from it in spirit. It laid less emphasis on bringing ‘scholars’ to 

the assistance of the teachers. Maclure and Becher (1974)* offer a diagnosis of the 

American situation which has been an important strand in British curriculum work. 

♦Maclure, S. and Becher, T. (1974) The State of the Art of the Curriculum Development: a Study 
of a Sample of OECD Member Countries, OECD/CERI 73.03. 
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One of the reasons why some of the early science cuiriculum programmes in the USA 
attracted a disappointingly small following, despite the large resources which suppoited 
them, was that the mam work was done by university specialists with whose approach the 
average high school teachers found it difficult to identify, and who were in any case totally 
unfamiliar with the problems of teaching science to pupils or secondary age 

In England systematic cutriculum development began, as it did in the United States, 
with subject renewal, but the source of the initiative was dilTeient, The School Mathe¬ 
matics Pioject was ‘initiated co-operatively by a group of university and school 
mathematicians’.* This may sound exactly like the Amciican situation, but it is subtly 
different. For in fact the initiative and leadeiship came as much from Ihe teachcis as 
from the univeisities; and note the difference between the US formulation, ‘university 
mathematicians and school mathematics teachers’, and the British formulation, ‘university 
and school mathematicians’. In America, the expertise of scholar and teacher is carefully 
distinguished. In England, university teachers and school teachers are seen as having a 
common field of scholarship. 

Thus the Association for Science Education - a school teachers’ association - played a 
key role in the science projects In most subject-based projects the natural starting-point 
is the teachers’ subject association And in some cases - for example, the National 
Association of Teachers of English - curriculum development of radical significance 
has been based on a subject association without the formal structure or the financial 
support of a project. In English, projects have followed on NATE, consolidating and 
giving precision, rather than leading the way. 

The first programme of projects in England and Wales was initiated by the Nuffield 
Foundation Nuffield Science, Nuffield Maths and Nuffeld Modern Languages are the 
classic programmes in English curriculum development. In all cases there was close 
co-operation between project team and serving teachers, and the pioject teams themselves 
were staffed largely by seconded teachers. From these Nuffield projects and the early 
Schools Council projects there emerged a tradition of practice which has been 
characterized as follows: 

1. First came a study of the chosen curaculum area, leading to ihe identification of new 
curriculum aims in relation to current practice and methods of work, and perhaps types 

of new teaching materials which might be developed This stage could lead to the publication 
of a report which would help towards the development of an appropriate climate of opinion. 

2. The second stage was the establishment of a small team of teachers and others to devise 
and develop new teaching materials of the kind which appeared to be needed. As soon as 
drafts were ready trials of the new materials in schools were organized; these resulted in 
Improvements to the materials and enabled the project team to identify the kind of help 

or training teachers needed before they could successfully adopt the new materials Arrange¬ 
ments were also made at much the same time for the publication of the materials by one 
of the educational publishers. 

3. In some cases it was necessary to develop new experimental examinations to lie used in 
conjunction with the new materials This involved co-operation with the examining boards 
It was also necessary sometimes to negotiate acceptability of the new examinations with 
universities for entry to higher education and degree courses. Again this was part of the 
work towards creating a favourable climate of opinion. 

4 Once the publication stage was reached then it was necessary to encourage the teacher 
training agencies, including local education authorities, univeisities, colleges of education, 
and the Inspectorate to co-operate in providing those teachers who wanted to use the new 
materials with appropriate training courses. The projects generally were able both to advise 
on the kind of training teachers would need (based on their experiments in schools) and 
also to provide individuals from their own strength or from schools which had taken part 
in the testing procedure able to play leading parts in the in-service woik.t 


♦Halsey, P ‘Role of research and development projects in curriculum development’ in Maciure, 

S. J. (1973) Curriculum Development: an International Training Seminar, Norwich, United Kingdom, 
July 1971, Paris, OECD/CERi, CERI/GCD, 73.03, p.S5, 

jHalsey, P. op. cit. (pp. 66-7). 
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An interesting Feature of this description of project practice is the central emphasis 
placed tm nut-rials. Halsey docs not take account of the fact that some projects have 
slatted from the end of teaching methods and approaches. This is an important difference 
in logic, since then the materials arc ml the message Some projects - the prime 
example is Project Technology have been much more concerned with influencing the 
educational climate than with producing materials 01 developing methods, and they 
have, I think, fell some pressure from the Schools Council towards materials pioduc- 
limi. Materials arc important, hut they are not all, 

(Stcnhuusc, LI” 

3 S In spile of Slcntmusc's cautions that the pieparation of materials is not logically 
entailed in curriculum development, the fact remains tlmt, as I argued above, there 
are strung pressures towards the prepaiation of materials as the central project 
activity, pressures too strong, apparently, for all but a very small handful of projects 
to resist. 

3 , 1 ) For a number of reasons the package has become both the symbol and the mani¬ 
festation of curricular reform It is the package which simultaneously provides the 
possibility of bringing the frontiers of science into every classroom (the parallel 
with the Open University is dear ) 81 and of overcoming 011 c of schooling’s greatest 
inherent inequalities, the variations in teacher quality, Teachers are to be fitted to 
the package, not left to their own devices. Furlhcrmoic, as Shipman lias indicated, 
the preparation of a package as a visible outcome of their labours helps solve some 
of the difficulties intrinsic to the exceedingly ill-defined job of curriculum developer . 35 
The idea of a curriculum package which will eliminate potentially invidious or 
dangerous difference in both the content and process of teaching, symbolizes and 
celebrates the possibility of education as social control, Though the idea, of course, 
could not lie implemented, its significance remains. 


The medium is the message? 



3 ro No account of the methodology of curriculum reform would be complete without 
some reference to the evaluation of the curriculum. An ‘evaluation component’ is 
found in practically every curriculum project The ubiquity of evaluation, and the 
form it has taken, represent the ultimate confirmation of the strength of the business- 
efficiency model of curriculum reform; the curriculum is something which can be 
evaluated like a new product, scientifically and objectively 

3.11 The dominant orientation in curriculum evaluation has been the ‘behavioural 
objectives’ model (whose role in the Open University is described in the Harris and 
Holmes article in Schooling and Capitalism, Course Reader). Essentially this con¬ 
sisted of an insistence on the specification of the objectives of the particular 
curriculum innovation, and on the detailing of behavioural outcomes - what the 
student may be expected to do, know and feel - which it was intended to bring 
about; the success of the innovation is equated with its success in achieving the 
specified outcomes 

3.12 This approach has a number of important consequences for the curriculum-reform 
movement First of all, it confines discussion of the curriculum to what Michael 
Young in lus article ‘Curriculum change, limits and possibilities’ (Schooling and 
Capitalism, Course Reader) calls ‘curriculum as fact’ and excludes ‘curriculum as 
practice’ Furthermore, it tends to reduce curriculum decisions to technical decisions. 

I argued in the introduction to this unit both that curriculum decisions are intrinsi¬ 
cally political decisions, and that it is a central component of the dominant ideology 
to deny this, to suggest that education is outside politics. The ‘scientization’ of 
education is the process above all which gives plausibility to the claim that education 
is ‘above politics’. The reduction of the curriculum to a set of techniques and 
necessarily measurable outcomes is a clear example of this process. The consignment 
of areas of the social world to the province of experts at the same time removes it 
from the province of political discussion and denies a voice to non-expert participants 
(this point is well-developed in relation to medicine in Eliot Freidson’s Profession 

of Medicme) n . As Michael Apple puts it: 

... systems approaches [of which the behavioural objectives approach is typical] are not 
essentially neutral, nor are they performing a ‘scientific’ function. By tending to cause 
its users and the other publics involved to ignore certain possible fundamental problems 
with schools as institutions, systems management also acts to generate and channel 
political sentiments supportive of the existing modes of access to knowledge and power. 

(Apple, M.)” 

3 13 Secondly, any curriculum is expected to bring about the same behaviour in all 
students, and has the effect of making homogenization through the curriculum 
appear desirable even if it is not achieved. It further supposes that the subject matter 
can be perfected and that when it is, any blame for failure to learn can be assigned 
to the student himself, through the implicit ‘freezing’ of students’ different attributes 
and interests. It thus also strengthens the classification function of schooling, for all 
students are assumed to come to the material to be learned with identical chances 
of learning it. 

3.14 Finally, the behavioural objectives model has the effect of trivializing and simplifying, 
of reducing complex issues to banalities. Understanding of the world is reduced to 
responses to multiple choice questions. All social phenonema are given one meaning 
and educational success lies in the regurgitation of that meaning; there is no space 
for students to make their own meanings. The teacher is expected to be able to state 
in advance what his pupils will do, think and feel as a result of, say, reading Hamlet 
with them. If he cannot do this, or if students do not react in almost uniform 
ways, then there is apparently no point in reading Hamlet , at least not in preference 
to some alternative activity whose outcomes can be more closely specified and 
achieved 

3.15 Two further aspects of the behavioural objectives model should be mentioned. The 
first is its rhetorical function Apple argues that in competition for scarce funds the 
rhetoric of science has a powerful attraction: 
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Physical 

1 The ability to manipulate 
equipment 

2 The ability to manipulate 
equipment in find end 
communicate information, 

3 The ability to explore the 
expressive powerB of tho human 
body to communicate ideas and 
feelings. 

4 The ability to plan and execute 
expressive activities to 
communicate ideas end feelings 


PERSONAL QUALITIES 
Interests, Attitudes, Values 

1 The fostering of curiosity thi 
encouragement of questions 

2 The fostering of a wariness of 
commitment to one framework i 
and the possible distortion of fai 
omission of evidence 

3 The fostering of o willingness 
personal altitudes and values ar 
these to other people's. 

4 Tho encouraging of an openr 
possibility of change in altitude 
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KWrms language performs ;i rlictciric.il and political function ... One of Ks primary, if 
latent. live, is to com nice others of (lie sophisticated slate of education If a field can 
inmiiikC funding agencies, government or the populace in general, that scientific 
procedure. are being emplnyed. sslteilier or not they arc in fact helpful, (hen the 
probability uf increased monetary and political support is heightened. 

tApple, M i u 

Ik quotes (ttniltlncr tm tins matter: 

A*. funding betomes increasingly available, the emphasis on rigorous methodologies 
assumes a \nv special rheit'neal function. It serves to provide a framework for resolving 
imntrd itiJlcrriiecs among the nunagcis of organizations and institutions who have 
little conllicl over I'imc values on social mappings, by lending the sanction of science 
to linntcil poluv chones uinecmmg ways and means. At flic same time, its cognitive 
emphasis serves to defocali/e the conllicl of values that remains involved in political 
dilfcrenccs. and to fisais conlciitiim on questions of fact, implying that the value 
conflict may Ik resolved apart from politics and without political conflict, 

(Oouldncr, A.) J9 

The other aspect of the behavioural objectives model to which I wish to draw 
attention is the contribution it makes to the social reproduction function of 
education us tt has been stressed throughout this course. As Apple puts it: 

The pri*cess,'product style of reasoning... evident in the call for behavioral objectives 
is quite Junchon.il to a society that requires a large pioportion of its workers to engage 
m oficn lairing assembly-line labor or in peisonally unimportant white-collar work. By 
learning how to work for miters' preordained goals using others’ preselected behaviors, 
Sfudciits also le.nn lo function in an increasingly bureaucrati/cd society in which the 
adult roles one is to play arc already embedded in the social fabric , ., Curriculists, by 
internalizing and using an orientation that lends itself to such preordination, cannot 
help hut contribute in the maintenance of a political and economic order that creates 
ami maintains these roles and the meaning already distributed with them. 

(Apple, M.)‘’ 
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4 THE CONTENT OF CURRICULUM REFORM 


4. r We move now to a consideration of the central aspect of this topic, the content of the 
curriculum. But we must first recognize a core assumption of curriculum reformers- 
that what is learned in schools is what is taught there. The pre-eminence of the 
ovett curriculum is taken for granted, and this unquestioned pre-eminence has 
already been critically examined earlier in the course. 

4 2 Schooling, it has been argued, is a key-stone of the perpetuation of the dominant 
ideology. Most importantly, it carries out this role through the ideas contained in 
the hidden curriculum. As argued in the introduction, direct state intervention in 
the content of the curriculum is rarely necessary. That is not to say, however, that 
it never happens. Arguably, parliamentary discussion of religious education syllabuses, 
for instance, constitutes direct state intervention Another example is the decision 
by the Independent Broadcasting Authority, the body set up by the state to oversee 
commercial television, to cancel the second showing of a series for schools called 
Viewpoints, which took a critical look at the aims, objectives and techniques of the 
communications industry and its consequent political impact The cancellation 
apparently followed pressure from one television company, one of whose major 
shareholders, the Rank Organisation, is critically examined m the series and it was 
carried out in spite of advice from the IBA’s own educational experts that Viewpoint 
is essentially beneficial, (see below Sunday Times icports, 13 June, 1976 ). 

4.3 This is a most instructive, if untypical (because it was publicized, even if in no other 
way) example of direct state and business intervention. What I want mainly to 
argue in this section, however, is that the role of the hidden curriculum is supported 
by the overt curriculum, not so much in the specific content it purveys, but in 

its critical assumptions. Not only do I not have the space here to discuss projects 
in detail, but it is those critical assumptions which comprise the meat on which the 
different gravy of curricular projects is poured, or the melody which lingers on after 
new curricular songs have ended, to use two of the better known analogies of the 
more cynical curriculum developers, which are of more general concern to us here. 

4.4 One of the problems about these critical assumptions is that they are so taken for 
granted as to appear ‘obvious’ and not necessitating examination. It is only when 
they are consistently challenged that their non-inevitability and maybe their invalidity 


ITV must lose its Viewpoint «„„„ 


ITV companies have been, 
ordered by the Independent 
Broadcasting Authority to can¬ 
cel a scheduled repeat this 
autumn of Viewpoint, the eon 
troversial 10-part series I or 
schools made by Thames Tele¬ 
vision. 

Viewpoint, 'first s'hown last 
autumn, 'broke new ground with 
Us provocative study of the 
media, including newspapers and 
television, and the influence on 
them of big business 
‘ The ban, pending " further 
discussions ", follows four com¬ 
plaints to the IBA. Among them 
a strong one from Southern 
Television one of whose major 
shareholders, the Rank Organis¬ 
ation, .is critically examined in 
the series. 

According to a confidential 
document from the IBA's pro¬ 
gramme staff Frank Copple 
stone, . Southern's managing 
director, damned Viewpoint as 
biased. He argued that it 


breached independent tele¬ 
vision's controlling Act 

The IBA report added "lie 
(Mr Copplestone) .suggests Unit, 
even if this involved 'breaking 
faith’ with the schools, the 
authority ought to disallow the 
forthcoming autilmn repeats 01 , 
as a minimum, agree to 
Southern Television's opting 
out," 

Before reaching its decision 
the IBA studied two episodes, 
one of which examined the 
diversified business interests of 
EMI, Reed International and 
Rank. 

In one scene a burglar repic. 
senting big business is shn.vn 
urging Rank to spread out from 
its ailing cinema interests and 
break into hotels, bingo h.lls 
and holiday camps, The impl>.a- 
tion is that such diversification 
has meant fewer films. 

Southern Television -v,.-, 
unable to say last niglil whether 
this episode formed part ol its 


complaint 

Tlie IBA decision lias been 
taken despite advice from lls 
own experts that Viewpoint is 
essentially beneficial 

“ It has been quite a long¬ 
standing practice In schools la 
encourage children to be critical 
of advertising and to be aware 
not only of the benefits but also 
of the shortcomings of the com¬ 
mercial culture of which it is a 
part," the programme staff re¬ 
port says 

“The educational staff regard 
Viewpoint as a brave, if imper¬ 
fect, attempt to meet an educa¬ 
tional need long stressed by our 
advisers. “ Its manifest bias docs 
not, so Ur as 1 he evidence goes, 
seem to have been regarded as 
unacceptable by teachers or In 
have vvon conveits among llie 
young. 

"There is some evidence of ils 
doing educational good, despite 
ils real weaknesses. IL.s repeal 
could do more than good 
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TELEVISION □ PETER LENNON 
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that must exist in all edited 
material One of the programmes 
told the children, rightly, that 
there is no such thing as an un¬ 
biased film report. That even 
these who choose a " neutral ” 
stand are expressing a bias. 

Tins is most clearly underlined 
when the alleged 11 neutral" 
stand concerns a subject like 
racialism, or in reports or. indus¬ 
trial disputes. The most valuable 
of all these programmes demnn- 
struted to children just how the 
mechanics of editing achieves 


bias The children then gave their 
own demonstration with stills on 
how to project two totally dif- 
fcient points of view with the 
same material 

I can well see how some people 
in the television world would 
rather their customers of the 
future were not so uncomfortably 
well-informed But the rate at 
which television comes up with, 
sophisticated techniques for dis¬ 
seminating information suggests 
strongly that the least we can do 
is help arm young people against 
its sophistry 


became clear. The best example of this is probably that of the influence of gender 
on the curriculum. Until the iceent use of the women’s movement, these influences 
wcie completely taken for gianted and accepted as resulting from ‘real’ differences 
between boys and girls. The major distortion resulted from the very deeply embedded 
assumption that most girls would do nothing after they left school except be wives 
and mothers, Thus, Wolpc argues from the basis of her study of the Norwood, 

Clow liter and Newson reports that 


where the reports have considered educational problems for girls as distinct from those 
of boys they have revealed that they have presupposed what will and should lie the 
lives of girls as adults. In other words, they have shown that ihey accept implicitly the 
dominant cultural values of (he society and have disregarded in the main the stark 
substantive data of the situation - they have been guided by their ideological assump¬ 
tions rather than by a disciplined analysis. 

(Wolpe, A. M)“ 

The assumption is that education for boys is concerned with their future employment, 
that for girls with their future domesticity. As Shaw argues, for instance: 

When boys take ‘girls’ subjects, the meanings swiftly change; thus cookery becomes a 
prelude to a career m catering for boys, whilst as taught to girls it is still intended as a 
general domestic skill, and not primarily a saleable one. 

(Shaw, J.) u 

The example of gender, then, shows clearly how the school curriculum draws on and 
reinforces dominant ideologies. 

j,5 I want now to examine briefly how particular styles of thought dominate the overt 
curriculum, and to suggest that particular curriculum innovations are likely to be 
developments of these underlying themes. I shall draw on two studies, one English, 
one American, to do this. 

} 6 The first work on the content of the curriculum I want to consider is that of Michael 
Apple, and I would like you now to read carefully his article ‘Commonsense categories 
and curriculum thought’ in Schooling and Capitalism (Course Reader) I propose 
to treat that paper here rather in the same way that we treated the early chapters 
of Schooling in Capitalist America in Units 2 - 3 ; that is to say, rather than 
providing a sort of vade mecum to the article, I shall pick up some of the central 
points and indicate and develop their relationship to the theme of this unit and the 
course as a whole. 

(.7 The first point to be made, then, is that the article very usefully links the two 
‘political’ levels I mentioned right at the beginning of this unit. Operating in an 
explicit curriculum context, one of Apple’s central aims is to demonstrate how far 
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curriculum thought is dominated by unexamined categories of thought. More 
than this, he recognizes that not only does the way we ‘naturally’ think about the 
curriculum have conservative implications, but that the content of these taken-for- 
granted categories of thought itself tends strongly to be conseivative, something 
which he devotes a good proportion of the paper to developing. 

4_H Given the almost universal acceptance of a particular set of tacit assumptions and 
ways of thinking about the content of the curriculum, then, the construction of a 
curriculum becomes essentially a technical matter As this emphasis on means 
becomes ever greater, the ends to which the means arc directed become ever more 
ilkleiincd and unexammed The work of the ‘cumculists’ becomes preoccupied 
with how to change the curriculum, not where and why. Furthermore, it should be 
noted, their approach to methodology is not the only possible one, or the best one. 
As Apple puts it elsewhere ‘Educators, and especially members of the curriculum 
field, have taken an outmoded positivistic stance that disavows significant critical 
self-reflection and have given it the name and prestige of the scientific method’. 43 
It should be noted, too, that ‘the commonsense thought we use to legitimate a good 
deal of our day-to-day activity has become more and more organized around a 
generally empirical and factual - what for now we might call “scientific” attitude’ 44 . 

4.9 This emphasis on means - which may become more than a mere emphasis, and 

reach the stage, which arguably it has in some cases, where the field becomes identified 
with a technical approach - is fertile ground for the development of ever more 
sophisticated clinical approaches. As Apple describes them, these psychological 
and therapeutic techniques are directed pre-eminently at pupils, As he, correctly in 
my view, puts it, this is largely a consequence of the domination by the field of the 
psychology of learning, which, almost necessarily given the problematic contained 
in its title, has a strong tendency to locate reasons for failure to learn in the learner 
himself. What is surprising is the widespread neglect, even withm the ‘technical’ 
approach to the curriculum, of any attempt to apply a similar kind of analysis to 
teachers involved in curriculum development programmes. One of the clearest 
implications of the typical methodology of the curriculum reformers was that teachers 
had in some way to be neutralized. One of the clearest explanations of the failure 
of the curriculum-reform movement is that it failed to neutralize the teachers, which 
we argued above in sections 3 . 3-3 6 was a necessary condition of the success of the 
approach Thus it is surprising that we have not had rather more studies of teachers 
in this work. A number of reasons suggest themselves. Teachers have more ‘rights’ 
than pupils and are rather better organized, certainly to defend themselves against 
the kind of professional encroachment that might be involved in such studies. 
Second, there has been a powerful stream of research which has effectively attempted 
to replace the teachers, through the development of teaching machines. A third, 
and perhaps the most satisfactory single explanation, is that the issue of curriculum 
implementation as a whole, rather than a narrower concentration on the teacher, has 
become an important stream of work in the curriculum area. 46 Overall it is, though, 
very much as if it were a further assumption of those involved m curriculum 
development that the teachers who are to implement (and notice how the whole ‘top 
down’ idea of curriculum development is contained in the notion of ‘implementation, 
with the teacher expected to put into practice what the expert has drawn up for him) 
curricular innovations have at their disposal the time, expertise and resources 
which were available to the developers themselves. 

4.10 However, we must not overlook the serious implications of adopting the psychologi¬ 
cal, clinical and therapeutic approaches which derive from the over-all techmcist 
orientation. For these approaches do a great deal more than ‘solve’ the problems 
at which they are directed. They also create new orders of problems in schools and 
provide solutions for them, too. As Apple points out, using Platt’s work on juvenile 
delinquency as an example, 40 what was originally intended as a means of helping 
the disadvantaged may end up disadvantaging them yet further by bringing originally 
extraneous spheres of behaviour into the orbit of the diagnostic and therapeutic 
tools developed. As Apple puts it: 
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Humanities Curriculum Project 


The labelling process .. tends to function as a form of social control, a ‘worthy’ 
successor to a long line of mechanisms in schools that sought to homogenize social 
reality, to eliminate disparate perceptions, and to use supposedly therapeutic means to 
create moral, valuative and intellectual consensus. 

(Apple, M.) 4 ’ 

4. n A further important point raised by Apple’s paper is that the curriculum-reform 
movement tacitly accepts a particular societal function for schooling. Schools accept 
(and implicitly at least, in their proposals, so too do most curriculum developers) 
the basic characteristics of the society we inhabit, and see their task as being one of 
fitting children to that society, of enabling them to adapt to it. 

4.12 One of the most important arguments in Apple’s paper is that regarding language. 
Language is not neutral; ‘most social and intellectual categories are themselves 
valuative in nature, and may reflect ideological commitments’, 18 Apple’s specific 
claim is that educators’ language reifies individual pupils - they become examples 
of a particular category rather than people in their own right. Their objectivity 
indeed, is one of the highest claims for such categories as ‘slow learner’, or ‘mal¬ 
adjusted’, yet they are neither objective in their definitions and applications, nor 
neutral in their political implications. Perhaps this comes out most clearly in the 
two extracts Apple quotes from Murray Edelman. As Edelman puts it ‘language is 
both a sensitive indicator and a powerful creator about people’s levels of competence 
and merit 1 , 4 " The language of the curriculum reformers is essentially that of the 
dominant culture; thus it helps perpetuate and reinforce through schooling important 
‘background assumptions’ about people’s competence and merit, 
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4.13 In a number of ways, Inglis’ article, ‘Ideology and the curriculum’ (reprinted in the 
appendix) which you should read now, makes specific some aspects of Apple’s 
argument in an English context. Inglis is a literary critic in the Leavisite tradition, 
holding that certain cultural standards have to be maintained in the face of constant 
threats to erode them, mainly from the ever-increasing demands of technology. He 
argues, in a passionate and committed way, for a school curriculum which will 
equip pupils to resist the immediate attractions of commercialism and which will 
give pupils some access to the more worthwhile and abiding aspects of our culture. 

4.14 Inglis is essentially concerned with what he calls ‘the making of a human curri¬ 
culum', and he illustiates three styles of thought dominant in our society which he 
sees as standing in the way of the development of a ‘human curriculum’. Each of 
the three styles parallels dominant patterns noted by Apple The first is the 
‘tcchnicist’ approach. Both writers icjcct the reduction of the individual human to no 
more than a representative of a type, in the case of the clinical approaches discussed 
by Apple, or to the level almost of an automaton in the systems approaches which 
Inglis discusses. 50 Most importantly, both have the effect of ironing out individual 
differences between people, 

4 15 Inglis’ next style of thought, the 'ideology of no ideology’, has a good deal in common 
with Apple’s commonsense categories It points up the necessarily conservative 
implications of the reluctance of educational philosophers to follow the moral and 
political connotations of their philosophical analyses. Just as the systems approach 
homogenizes individuals so the approach of the educational philosophers ‘deprives 
the educational world of its history, ideology and social origins ’. 51 

4.16 Again paralleling Apple, Inglis examines the kmd of curriculum which is built on 
the basis of assumptions such as those he has been criticizing He examines in some 
detail the Humanities Curriculum Project. This is particularly valuable, since that 
project has been rated amongst the most successful attempts to reform the curriculum, 
and to provide a fresh appraisal of the previous assumptions about the curriculum, 
The result, according to Inglis, has not been to add more spice to the curriculum, 
but if anything to make it more bland, It celebrates consensus politics, suggesting 
that there is always a middle-road (and that it is probably the best road): ‘The most 
serious disservice these materials do to education is to eliminate the truth ’. 51 
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4-17 Inglis and Apple essentially specify more closely the constraints on the content of 

the cumculum which I outlined in the introduction. In the remaindei of this section 
I want to examine how particular programmes which conform to those constraints 
gain precedence over others which also do so, it will be recalled that in the 
introduction I emphasized the wide range of possibilities within the constraints of the 
dominant culture Once again, I will tackle this problem at two levels, first of all 
examining one suggestion about what makes some curricula! pioposals more 
attiactive than others, and then looking at the ‘micro politics’ of curriculum 
development in Britain through ‘an analysis of subject lobbies’ and finally through 
some studies of the work of the Schools Council. 

4 18 The analysis at the first level once more draws heavily on the woik of Michael 
Apple. He has argued that 

most proposals that have sought to change the nature of schooling, be they curucular 
proposals or those aimed at even more substantial alternatives aie slogan systems . . 
systems of ideas [which] are not usually ‘scientific’ 01 ‘provable’ in the way we usually 
talk about science or pioof [but] . founded on strong social and valuative commit¬ 
ments and have certain chaiacteristics that may make them successful in changing 
everyday practices in schools. 

(Apple, M.) 63 

Apple suggests that successful slogan systems have three key characteristics. Firstly, 
‘they must be broad enough to encompass a wide variety of people who might 
otherwise hold disparate views’ (ibid, p 342 ) Some of the political implications of 
this are immediately obvious, indeed it almost reads like a manifesto for consensus 
politics or ‘the ideology of no ideology’ The slogan system ‘must also be specific 
enough to give concrete suggestions for action to committed groups and individuals 
so that the broad proposal “makes sense” in terms of their modes of operating m 
day-to-day life’ (ibid.). Thirdly, the successful slogan system has the ‘ability to 
stimulate the imagination, to provide a means for going further than what is given 
In essence, it needs what might be called “the powei of charm”, the imaginative 
capacity to attract both disciples and opponents’ (ibid.). This ptesumably is where 
the ‘art’ of the curriculum developer lies. 

4.19 The example Apple gives of a relatively successful slogan system is Bruner’s work on 
the structure of disciplines. 61 This was 

open enough to draw upon both advocates of child-centered education and those who 
felt that some aspect of the progressive movement debased the impoi lance of sophisti¬ 
cated and disciplined inquiry into Ihe disciplines of knowledge By combining a dis- 
coveiy emphasis with subject matter specialization, it was able to give conetclc sug¬ 
gestions for changing educational practice, without eroding a significant extent ol Us 
support within a broad based movement 

(Apple, M.) 56 

4.20 Perhaps the best example of a successful slogan system in recent United Kingdom 
experience is the Plowden report. Of course, like all British official reports on what¬ 
ever subject, it had ‘balance’ built into it in its very composition, a report acceptable 
to representatives of both sides of industry, ‘representative’ parents and teachers, 
educationists and academics necessarily emphasizes bieadth rather than depth Where 
the Plowden report was particularly successful was in recognizing and effectively 
harnessing ‘progressive’ tendencies already proliferating in primary education in 
such a way as to make their wider implementation appear quite feasible in the 
circumstances of most primary schools. And these proposals were sufficiently 
attractive in themselves, and sufficiently promising in their implications, to create a 
body of disciples as well as of adherents. That this edifice was built on somewhat 
shifting ground is both true, as Wilson demonstrates, in the ‘Plowden children’ article 
in Schooling and Capitalism (Course Reader), 60 and in a sense irrelevant in that it 
demonstrates all the more clearly the level at which successful curricular appeals 
can be made. 
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Subject lobbies 


4.21 The following section is taken from E 282 School and Society, Unit 11 The Changing 
Organization of School Knowledge , which was written by Petei Seaman 57 This work 
adds further to oui knowledge of how particular projects come to be taken up by 
funding bodies. We have already quoted Apple and Gouldner on the importance on 
the foi m of the appeal for support, an the impoi tance of the language in which it 
was expressed and of the melhodology it embraced. Here Seaman examines the 
content of subject appeals. We might see the content of the appeals being fitted to 
the apparent requirements of prominent educational ideologies, such as education 
serving the national interest, which is where the particular case he discusses aims its 
message. Seaman’s concern staits from the view that the proponents of all subjects 
have an interest (clearly related at the school level to the pattern of teachers’ careers 
as Units 5 and 14-15 have in their different ways demonstiated) in expanding their 
market His approach is to examine the nature and the substance of the rhetorics 
which are advanced on behalf of various subjects and the implications of the 
relative success and failure of these claims foi the lange of subject choices open to 
secondary school children. 


reading We have a situation where there aie moie subjects competing for places in the school 
timetable than there arc spaces available, and we should expect to find pressuie groups 
advancing the claims of various subjects All subjects may be called upon to justify their 
place in the cuiriculum 

The necessity for looking at the tactics of such subject pressure gioups is that they help 
determine the contents of curucula giving some subjects a dominant position, and within 
the subject they help to specify its majoi contents and their organization and iLs appro- 
pi late pedagogical orientation. An unpublished dissertation by Gorbutl* indicates how 
important such subject piessuie groups and their spokesmen’s pioposals aie in the deter¬ 
mination of the pupil’s cumculum choices. What a child can study, how and when he can 
study it; are importantly influenced in secondary ecduation by such groups. How then do 
these various pressure gioups influence the course of change in curricula’ To answer this 
question one can again employ the politico-ideological approach, this time commenting on 
the strategies and theories which groups employ to sustain and increase their influence, 


Science: a case in point 

We will take as a case study the claims put forwaid on behalf of the inclusion of more 
science in the curriculum There are three main reasons Tor this choice. First of all, science 
is widely considered to be one of the most ‘self-evidently relevant’ of all subjects and there 
are immense and visible accomplishments attesting to its value, Secondly, because of Us 
perceived central economic importance, there is a continuing concern about the number of 
scientists produced by the education system, and this concern has led to there being available 
to us a gieat deal of material pioduced by and about the proponents of science. Thirdly, 
because of the multiplicity of levels at which the value of science in schools can be 
advanced, we have an impoi tant study of the various vocabularies of motive and justi¬ 
fications actually propounded by the promoters of science, and of the publics at which 
they are directed 

A group can attempt to promote its interests by convincing the mass that its interests and 
theirs are identical. We can discern two subtypes of this stiategy, the ‘ecumenic’ and the 
‘parochial’ In England, as in America, a nationally perceived crisis helped the science 
lobby to promote its claim. Ecumenically, it argued that the fate of the nation depended 
on its investment in science Parochially, it argued that science suited particular group 
beliefs and interests. Thus when Sputnik caught the attention of the masses and was seen 
to have possible consequences (such as threats to national pride, capitalism and democratic 
values) the effect was heightened by the emergence of catch-phrases like the ‘brain drain’ 
and the ‘swing from science’ to popularize scientific and educational problems Gannicott 
and Blaugf have studied one example of a science lobby in action They show that 

♦Gorbutt, D (1970) Subject Choice in Secondary Schools with special reference to the Swing from 
Science Unpublished MA thesis, University of London 

fGannicott, K G. and Blaug, M ‘Manpowei Forecasting since Robbins’ a Science Lobby in 
Action', Higher Education Review, 2(1), pp 56-74 
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The Committee on Scientific Manpower had been extremely successful during its fourteen years 
of existence in persuading the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy and the UGC to expand 
science and technology places in higher education * But its influence on policy was out of all 
proportion to the quality of its forecasts, in which almost everybody had lost confidence by 
1964 or thereabouts (p 56) 

Despite this lack of rchable forecasting techniques the committee undet Sir Solly Zuckerman 
increased its influence, and in 1965 it was granted greater scope on becoming the Com¬ 
mittee on Manpower Rcsouices for Science and Technology, It gave rise to the Daintonl 
and SwannJ Reports which have received wide publicity and favotuable attention from 
both the popular and the scientific Press Ganmcolt and Blaug further point out that 

the committee has succeeded in erecting a comprehensive view of scientific manpower problems 
in the UK, a view which rests on four ccntial positions (1) that the existence of a long term 
shortage of scientists, technologists and engineers m Britain has been empirically established; 

(2) that universities tend continuously to denude mdustiy and school-leaching of the best talent; 

(3) that there exists a high tale of cmigiation of scientific manpower; and (4) that there is a 
strong swing away from science study in secondary schools, foretelling even greater shortages 
in the future, (p 57) 

Reviewing the work of the Committee on Manpowei Resources foi Science and 
Technology, Gannicott and Blaug contend that 

instead of making out a convincing case for a shoilage of scientists, with due attention to the 
‘swing from science’ and the ‘biain diain’ which may have inlensified it, the Committee’s effoil 
to develop an tntegiated picture of scientifically-qualified manpower is simply a mass of con¬ 
tradictions Using no better forecasting techniques than those discredited a few ycais earlier, 
indeed the very same which Sir Solly had found wanting, the committee has curtly dismissed 
reasonable criticism of its methods and has meiely taken as an axiom that the country ‘needs’ 
more scientists and technologists (p. 58) 

This is not the place to rehearse the arguments put forwaid by Gannicott and Blaug but 
their conclusions on the Committee’s methods of forecasting aie clear. 

All this adds up to the conclusion that the committee has failed to make its case for a long¬ 
term shortage. Its measure of demand not only ignores the realities of the labour market, but 
relies on dubious surveys and misleading classification techniques. ‘Needs’, the umbrella term 
undei which the inadequate demand forecasts were supposed to lake shelter, turns out on 
examination to be nothing more than an assertion of a value judgement that more scientists 
and technologists would benefit the country This has nothing to do with the art of manpower 
forecasting and is simply the special pleading of a science and engineering lobby, (p 65) 

Gannicott and Blaug go on to provide a valuable summary of the rhetoiical rather than 
the ideological nature of the reports sponsored by the Committee. Prior to the work of 
Gannicott and Blaug, and the more sociological critiques of Gorbutt and McPherson,§ 
however, the Government set up the Swann and Dainlon Committees and scientists have 
continued to press for the diversion of further resources, particuluily children, to science. 
A further way in which we can study the science lobby is by examining its rhetorical con¬ 
tent. You should note the distinction made between rhetoric and ideology by Donald 
Ball'll 


*To the extent that ‘from the middle of the 1950 to 1967 official UGC policy, justified by the 
arguments of manpower need, was that two thirds of all university places should be in science and 
technology’. See King, J., Layard, R. and Moser, C. (1969) The Impact of Robbins, Penguin, p. 46 
(emphasis added), 

t Enquiry into the Flow of Candidates m Science and Technology, A Report, February 1968, Cmnd. 
3541. (Dainton Report 1968). 

f 77ie Flow into Employment of Scientists, Engineers and Technologists, A Repoit of the Working 
Group on Manpower for Scientific Growth, September 1968. Cmnd, 3760. (Swann Report 1968). 

§McPherson, A P (1968) "The Dainton Report - A Scottish Dissent’, Universities Quarterly 22(3) 
June 1968, and McPherson, A. F, (1969) ‘Swing from Science or Retreat from Reason’, Universities 
Quarterly 24(1) December 1969. 

||Ball, D. W. ‘An Abortion Clinic Ethnography’, Social Problems, 1966, 14(3), pp. 293-30J. See 
Unit 4 
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The conceptual diffeience between the two is that rhetoric speaks to communication, both 
style and content, while ideology refers to perception and justification in terms of the ideologue’s 
conception of the relevant portions of the world It is quite conceivable that actors will utilize 
a rhctonc without any ideological convictions as regards its validity, but with a recognition of 
its pragmatic efficiency; and similarly, that ideological dedication does not automatically 
assume any developed ihctoric to attempt its maintenance or furtherance. 

U should not, incidentally, be assumed that rhctonc is addicssed to multiple audiences 
whilst ideology is addressed to a single audience. Both address themselves to their various 
audiences in ways which will prove convincing to those audiences - and different rhetorical 
and ideological claims will be successful with difleicnt lay and piofessional publics This is 
perhaps clcarei in llic aits subjects - where the difference between rhetoric and ideology 
may be less clearcut Followcis of Thomas Kuhn have made this especially clear in the 
case of science. One of them, R G A Dolby, has recently wiitten that ‘the objectivity 
[of scientific work] is always relative to the particular specialist community . . [It] is 
dependent on the consensus of a group of people who share a great number of tendentious 
assumptions’ * Rhetoric is intended to persuade rather than to enlighten the audience . . 

The pressure group is likely to have most success where its audience shares the same 
interests and philosophy or where it has a weak conceptual grasp of what the pressure 
group is pushing for Hosvever, whete a poweiful audience has good grasp of the specialist 
issues and of the nature of political process, resource allocation is likely to be the subject 
of negotiation. For example, some of those who argued for more science in schools might 
have intended an expansion of traditional pure science. Others - both scientists and 
audiences - had in mind an increase in resources for applied science - a more vocational 
and technological approach In some schools, the outcome or these tensions has been Project 
Technology, in others the tiaditional interests of science and craft departments have been 
too strong for compromise and its attendant innovation 

Powerful publics and audiences have to some extent weakened the influence the pure 
scientists enjoyed during the phase of science expansion in the 1960s However, until 
recently, the latter have not experienced a reduction in resource allocation. At the same 
time new university and polytechnic science departments have been created which are less 
committed to traditional science curricula. An important factor facilitating their develop¬ 
ment has been that some publics and power groups are looking for new toles for science 
in education and industry. 

The weight of the commentary so far has been on the ecumenic aspects of the lobby’s 
strategy At the parochial level a particular audience’s interests are allied with science, 
namely the student’s concern for the future world. One would have to be a party for the 
science lobby in action to discover what parochial claims were made to such powerful 
audiences as the Confederation or British Industries, the TUC and the political parlies. 
Military and economic necessity and a more humanistic future are all likely to be claimed 
before different audiences. Ecumenically, a synthesis or all virtues may be attempted. 

Esland quotes some evidence of how the American science lobby decided to capture children 
by revamping their image of science, but for Britain there is little published material. 

I hardly need to add that a similar case could be made out with respect to the claims for 
curriculum time and resources made by the proponents of all other subjects. Several of these 
have been detailed and placed in sociological context by Esland.t 


*See Dolby, R. G. A. 'The Sociology of Knowledge in Natural Science’ in Barry Barnes (ed.) 
(1972) The Sociology of Science, Penguin, pp. 309-21. 

tEsland, G. 'Teaching and learning as the organization of knowledge’ in Young, M. F. D. (ed.) 
(1971) Knowledge and Control: New Directions in the Sociology of Education London, Collier- 
Macmillan Ltd,, pp. 119-146 
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5 THE SCHOOLS COUNCIL 


5.1 If there is one organization in which the curriculum-reform movement is most clearly 
located it is the Schools Council, and I intend, in a brief description and appiaisal 
of the work of the Schools Council, to indicate some of the successes and failures 
as well as the strengths and weaknesses of the movement. For the Schools Council 
is the institutional embodiment of the ‘practical’ side of the curnculum-ieform 
movement' the work of the Schools Council is directed at bringing about changes 
in schools. 

5 2 First of all, it is necessary to provide some minimal background on what the Schools 
Council is. It was set up in 1963 as the ‘Schools Council for Curriculum and Exami¬ 
nations’, ‘to carry out research and keep under review the curricula, teaching 
methods and examinations in schools ’. 58 Its role is essentially advisory, certainly in 
the cuinculum, though it has a clearer remit with respect to its examinations role, 
acting as ‘gatekeeper’ for new A-level subjects and syllabuses, for instance. Its 
origins lie m attempts in the early 1960s to provide greater central direction of the 
curriculum, which were (as they always seem to be) justified by the need for the 
schooling system ‘to keep pace with rapid social change’ In 1962, the then Minister 
of Education set up a Curriculum Study Group to assist in this project. The CSG 
immediately received a hostile reception from all sections of the educational world, 
Both teacher unions and the local authorities were extremely reluctant to accept 
what they saw as such explicit central government intervention in the curriculum. 
They were not, however, as Manzer indicates, 5 " opposed to the principle of central 
intervention in the curriculum as much as to the idea that such control would be in 
the Minister’s hands 

53 It was out of this background that the idea of the Schools Council grew Its powers 
were advisory, It was jointly financed by central government and local authorities 
and it was numerically controlled by teacher representatives It thus represents 
apparently a superb and typical British compromise. The idea of more direct inter¬ 
vention in the work of schools was introduced, but recommendations were not to be 
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mandatory. Additionally, thiough the denial of control to the government, the 
essential features of what were seen as a highly desirable pluralism of influence in 
curriculum matters were preserved. And finally, and perhaps most important, one 
of the most important myths of the English education system, that of teacher 
autonomy in curriculum matters, emerged not only unscathed but apparently 
stienglhened by both teacher control of the Schools Council and the advisory nature 
of Us powers. 

54 I refer to the ‘myth’ (albeit an important one, as Maclure indicates 00 ) of teacher 
autonomy m curriculum matters, because the evidence seems to suggest that it has 
rarely, if ever, matched up to the reality. Gerry Fowler, a former DES minister, 
suggests a number of ways in which ministers and the DES influence what is taught 
in schools, and this challenges both the contentions of teacher autonomy and 
pluralism 01 For one thing, politicians lay down what form the organization of 
schooling will take; it is an explicitly political decision to introduce comprehensive 
schooling, or to raise the school-leaving age, and both these examples have an 
overriding influence at least on the terrain over which teacher autonomy operates 
Again, as Fowler points out, the DES has always had a faiily direct control of the 
further education section. He uses the example of the introduction of Liberal 
Studies into technical colleges m the face of frequently hostile reactions from those 
already teaching there, and quotes one technical college principal: ‘[HMI’s] put the 
squeeze on in various subtle and not so subtle ways. Their normal role is to advise, 
persuade and suggest but, when occasion demands, they are adept at putting on a 
hammer lock and forcing a submission. This they did with Liberal Studies ,fl2 This 
control extends to some extent of course, over the polytechnics, and may be thought 
to explain what appears to many to be the relatively more favourable financial 
treatment, than that meted out to the universities, that they have received of late 
from the Government. 

5.5 DES influence over schools is not nearly so direct, operating through mechanisms 
like advisory bulletins; (and here it should be noted how important is the power to 
determine the agenda of educational discourse, which the DES is able to exercise 
through such mechanisms as the commissioning of educational reports. It is useful, 
for instance, to compare the different ideological climates in education which led 
to the setting up of the Plowden committee and the Bullock committee - in some 
ways the latter can be seen as a response to ‘problems’ resulting from the broad 
philosophy expounded in the former) Ultimate control over educational expendi¬ 
ture is obviously the major means of control. And finally, the DES retains control 
over the system of examinations. Though the Schools Council has a gatekeeper 
function within the existing secondary examination-system, when in 1972 it proposed 
a new grading system for A-levels it was turned down by the then Secretary of 
Stale, Mrs. Thatchei. And whatever the outcome of the current ( 1976 ) debate on 
the future pattern of secondary school examinations, the decision will ultimately be 
taken by the Secretary of State. 

5.6 All these influences help explain one of the major paradoxes raised by the teacher 
autonomy argument - that, within broad limits, much the same subjects are taught 
in nearly all schools; and certainly one of the successes of the Schools Council has 
been that this traditional list has been challenged, if not radically altered, as a result 
of its work. 

5.7 The question of teacher control of the curriculum needs to be examined from another 
aspect however, that of the substance of teacher control of the Schools Council 

We are forced to ask, who, in this case, are the teachers? The importance of 
the nature of teacher representation and control on the types of projects taken up 
by the Schools Council has been examined by Anne Corbett 63 Her main thesis is 
that as a result of the nature of teacher control, ‘the Council has sometimes pursued 
a narrowly professional line in which protectionism has been more apparent than 
progress’ (p. 101 ). The Council, she feels, may have become ‘more ... a forum 
for teacher politics and professional solidarity than for general reform of the 
curriculum’ (p. 96 ) While teacher representatives have control over the work of the 
Schools Council to the extent that ‘ideas cannot make any progress until the teachers’ 
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representatives see their relevance’ (p. 99 ), it should be made clear that no one 
teacher organization has a numerical majority of members Thus variously located 
teacher interests have to be brought together to ensure the success of any proposal 
before the Council One consequence of this is almost inevitably to produce support 
for projects appealing to a broad consensus of interests, and to reduce the possibility 
of success of less orthodox projects. Not only do teacher representatives have 
a considerable stake in the existing patterns of curriculum and examinations, but 
they also give different weights to what might be called their 'trade union’ and their 
‘professional association’ activities Furthermore, they also have rather different 
policies within each of these spheres. Thus we should not perhaps be surprised that 
the work of the Schools Council has not on the whole been startlingly innovative, 
especially since, as Corbett reports, the Council has been unwilling to ‘take sides’ 
in areas of the curriculum where different approaches have been put forward, or to 
encourage in practice the diversity to which it is rhetorically committed. As Corbett 
puts it, ‘[The council] has been challenged and has resisted assaults on curricular 
orthodoxy’ (p. 101); ‘[it] has done very little to sponsor work which might challenge 
traditional notions of the functions of the school’ (p, 101). 

5-8 The above analysis can be extended and deepened by consideration of some of the 
arguments in Michael Young’s article ‘On the politics of educational knowledge: 
some preliminary considerations with particular reference to the Schools Council’. 01 
Young is keen to emphasize the political nature of education and to examine the 
‘control’ of education, and he carried out this analysis using the Schools Council as 
the focus. 

5-9 As Young points out in his paper, he evades the problems posed by an assumption 
of homogeneity of the category ‘teacher’. It is certainly appropriate in the context 
of this text to take the question further, and to ask how plausible such an assumption 
is and what its implications are. Though he ‘evades’ the homogeneity problem, 
Young does make some very pertinent comments about the position of teachers 
on the Schools Council. He points out that the NUT provides no policy guidance 
for its representatives on the Council, and in any case the NUT representatives do 
not form a majority of the teacher representatives on the Council, Furthermore, 
though the Executive report to the NUT conference refers to the union’s work on 
the Schools’ Council, the report is ‘received’ by conference and there is little debate 
on it. However it may be argued that the representatives of all the teachers’ 
organizations do carry with them, at least implicitly, views which are unlikely to run 
counter to official policy. Teachers’ organizations do have explicit policies on a 
number of issues which might be expected to be germane to a great deal of the 
Schools Council’s work. 

5.10 ‘Teachers’, then, in the context of the profession’s place on the Schools Council, 
mean the representatives of the various teachers’ bodies represented on the Council. 
If we study the composition of the National Executive Committee of the NUT, 
from which its representatives to bodies such as the Schools Council are largely 
drawn, we see that it is not really in any statistical sense representative even of the 
various segments of the teaching profession which are most heavily represented in 
the NUT. Of course, very few, if any, committees are statistically representative of 
the membership of the body for which they become a substitute - the interesting 
question that remains is in what ways they are unrepresentative For instance, 
though women outnumber men in the membership of the NUT, there are very 
many more men than women on the National Executive; though the majority of 
NUT members teach in primary schools, the majority of the Executive are employed 
in the secondary sphere. So, when we talk about ‘teachers’ in the context of national 
teacher politics we are more likely to be referring to men teaching in secondary 
schools than to women teaching in primary schools - who constitute the largest 
group formed by a sex/school level breakdown of the teaching profession as a 
whole. 

5.11 However, certainly less statistically representative and arguably more politically 
important is the domination of th.e NUT Executive by head teachers. Well over 
three-quarters of the Executive at any given time are head teachers. In The School 
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Teachers 115 it has been argued by Roy, the historian of the NUT, and himself a 
hcad-teacher member of the National Executive, that this is only to be expected 
since it is the ablest teacheis who become heads, and also the ablest teachers who 
achieve prominence m the union. Furthermore, heads have more time to carry out 
union business than do class teachers. Against this, however, it is argued, especially 
by the militant Rank and File teachers’ organization, that heads do in fact have such 
a totally different place in the structure of the leaching profession from that of 
class teachers that they not only cannot represent class teachers adequately, hut, 
some would argue, should not even he in the same union. Heads, it is suggested, 
aie representatives of the employee, and it is to the employers rather than to the 
great majority of union members who are not heads that they owe their major loyally 
Against this, of couise, it may be argued that the Executive are elected by the 
whole of the membership who are not likely to elect people who cannot adequately 
represent their mtciests *- though it is also the case that heads make up the majority 
of candidates for the Executive as well as the majority of those elected. 

5.12 It is arguable that heads and class teachers occupy different social locations in the 
structure of the teaching profession and that it is from those different social locations 
that many of the discernible differences between them derive. It is not because 
heads are on the whole older, or because they have different personalities, or even 
because they are more able than class teachers that they tend to display rather 
different orientations towards teaching and education, to be on the whole ‘stricter’ 
or more conservative. For the different social locations of heads and class teachers 
are functions of their different foci of accountability Heads are accountable for the 
running of the whole school, and for the carrying out of the legal requirements of 
the school, to the school's governors, their employers. This tends to lead them to 
emphasize an ‘order’ vocabulary of motives (that is, to explain their actions in terms 
of the contribution they make to the maintenance of order in the school), since the 
legal requirements of the school are of a kind that can best be met by such a 
perspective ~ for example, the need to certify children’s continuing attendance or to 
make sure that the school runs as ‘smoothly’ as possible. These matters are of less 
immediate concern to class teachers who may feel themselves more immediately 
accountable to their pupils and the pupils’ parents for the maximizing of the child’s 
educational progress, and whose vocabularies of motive may therefore tend to be 
‘expansionist’ rather than ‘confining’, ‘enabling’ rather than ‘order’. To come back 
to the particular case of the Schools Council, wc can see how the examination of 
the question ‘who are the teachers?’ may enable us to explain some of the actions it 
has taken. For the Council was set up with an explicitly expansionist and enabling 
ethos, yet, due to the structure of the teaching profession and teachers’ professional 
organizations, the teacher representatives on the Council arc likely to be from social 
locations in the profession which lead them to emphasize rather different vocabu¬ 
laries of motive. 

5.13 What type of project, then, might we expect a body with such a philosophy and 
such a membership to support? It would be useful to consider the possibilities in 
the light of Nisbet’s academic expertise/good practice distinction which is outlined 
in section 5 , 18 , What I have argued is that, basically, heads and class teachers have 
a different view of the ideal teacher/pupil relationship. Though many heads may 
have far more ‘liberal’ views on this topic than many of their staff, theoretically, I 
would argue, the liberality threshold is potentially much higher for non-heads than 
it is for heads, because of their different social locations And it is towards such 

a threshold that the Schools Council projects might be expected to attempt to 
stretch. It is not that heads tend to have more conservative personalities than non- 
heads, rather that the nature of their position provides less scope for them to 
exercise any liberal views they may hold. 

5.14 What can easily be overlooked here is the influence of the pattern of teachers’ 
careers which was discussed in Units 14-15 and briefly in Unit 5 . This again is 
laid down by the DES rather than by the teachers themselves, though clearly 
teachers’ unions have a crucial interest in this matter - and this in turn enhances 
the influence of teacher-career patterns on a body controlled by teachers whose 
presence results from nomination by teacher unions. 
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515 Of particular interest m this context is Young’s examination of how priorities for 

curriculum development are defined, which involves explaining definitions of educa¬ 
tional knowledge held by different groups. We will look here at two of the areas 
Young examines, the maintenance and legitimation of existing educational hier¬ 
archies, and the consequences of the typing of children and of knowledge. 

5 16 On the first of these points, Young’s woik supports the arguments outlined above 
about the relatively conservative nature of the Schools Council’s work He points 
out, for instance, that the Council’s Steering and Advisory Committees are defined 
by age and by subject (a category which is strengthened not only by teachers’ career 
investment in their subject, which we might expect to be attended to by the teacher 
unions, but which is further strengthened and specified by the presence on the 
Schools Council of representatives of subject-teaching associations). 

5.17 It is, however, true that if one theme has dominated the innovative products of the 
Schools Council it has been that of subject integration, though quite what this means 
is not at all clear, as Pnng argues . 06 It might, indeed, be seen as another useful 
example of a slogan system The chief point of interest here, though, is how far this 
apparent ‘new orthodoxy’ of integration has challenged the legitimacy of existing 
subject hierarchies. I would argue that it has done so Lo only a very limited extent 
There are two main reasons for this, in addition to the career investment which 
teachers have in their subjects The first is that, as will be argued below, the single 
most important constraint on the curriculum is examination demands, and the 
second is that attempts at integration have chiefly been directed (a) at low-status 
pupils (they are particulaily associated with Rosla and other ‘early-leaver’ projects) 
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(b) in peiiphcrai rather than central areas of the curriculum (such as moral and 
religious education) and (c) areas of schooling where a curriculai division of labour 
was not already strongly established, e g the middle school. The result of all of 
these features is that the existing subject hierarchy has remained relatively unaltered 
by the work of the Schools Council, even given its emphasis on the integration of 
subjects. 

18 The main theme of Young’s discussion of this topic is the division (proposed by 
Nisbel 117 ) beLween projects based on ‘academic expertise’ and those based on ‘good 
practice’ This distinction, according to Young, ‘points not only to how particular 
projects are legitimated in different contexts but also to the relation between the 
social position and occupational career of those involved and their conceptions of 
“what a curriculum development project is” ’ 0B 

,19 The ‘academic expertise’ model corresponds closely to Cremin’s paradigm outlined 
in Section 3 . 4 , It starts from a clear view of what needs to be known, this is drawn 
from the intiinsic structure of the subject to which academic experts are able to 
provide access. Not only its source, but its target population too, is implicitly seen 
as ‘academic’. So too is its value - that is to say, that the frontiers of subject know¬ 
ledge are more important in defining subject content, than any piactical value it 
may have for the student 

,20 The ‘good practice’ model, on the other hand, ‘necessarily entails less emphasis on 
the cognitive aspects of “practice”, and more on the personal involvement of the 
learner, and an educational philosophy that is pragmatic and empiricist’. 09 Critically 
it involves an almost intuitive cognition of good practice, which, of course, entails 
knowing what good education looks like before starting an enquiry into how it 
might be improved. 

.21 The implications of both models are conservative with respect to the maintenance 
of existing educational hierarchies. The academic expertise model accepts, builds on 
and reinforces existing subject boundaries (again, implicity high-status subjects), 
while the ‘good practice’ model is intrinsically conservative in both its assumptions 
and its intentions. Furthermore, as Young points out, they both have the effect of 
appearing to set education outside and above politics, through their ‘assumptions 
about the autonomy of educational knowledge from the society of which the educa¬ 
tional institutions are a part’. 70 

1.22 The other topic in Young’s article of relevance here is that of types of children and 
types of knowledge. Once again, we find acceptance of existing distinctions and 
labels (‘slow learner’, for example), and the whole notion of ability is completely 
taken for granted. Indeed, these notions are apparently reinforced rather than 
challenged by the Schools Council project, for Young shows that, certainly up to 
1970 , more than six times as much money was spent on projects explicitly aimed at 
identified-ability groups than was spent on projects specifically mentioning mixed- 
ability groups. As Young puts it, the materials produced on this basis ‘Even if they 
are not made specific use of in the schools . . confirm and legitimate the distinc¬ 
tions on which they are based and thus also provide legitimacy for existing subject 
and institutional hierarchies and the assumptions about competence and ability that 
they imply’ and he suggests that ‘the Schools Council, through its legitimation of 
curricula that might be characterized in Bourdieu’s 71 terms as based on class 
cultures, together with the schools, maintain the class structure of which they are a 
reflection’. 72 

5.23 Any discussion of the curriculum, however, must conclude with the effect of the 
examination system, for as Maclure puts it: ‘The apparatus of examinations . . is 
the curriculum control mechanism in our system’. 73 Examinations are the knot 
which ties the education system to the economy They embody the essential features 
of the capitalist reward system, in the legitimation and justification of differential 
rewards in return for different performance on ‘objective’ tests of assumedly relevant 
capacities The constraints which examinations impose on the curriculum were 
discussed in Units 14 - 15 . Here I wish to consider them in the context of the 
Schools Council and attempts at curriculum reform. 
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5 24 With examination success apparently providing the entry to valued positions in 

society, it is not surprising that examinations come to dominate the curriculum, of 
the secondary school at least The examination system is directly controlled by the 
DES and administered through nominally autonomous examination boards, most 
of which are departments of universities 01 of consortia of universities. This has a 
number of consequences The universities stand at the apex of the education system 
and it is primarily their external lequirements - in terms of subjects and grades - 
which lays down the structure of the secondary school curriculum. Fuithermore, 
it is the syllabus prepared by the examination board which pie-eminently defines 
the matter of any subject - there is not much point, given the importance of exami¬ 
nations, in learning bits of physics, say, or geography, which do not appear in the 
examination syllabus Clearly, then, the possibilities of success of proposals for 
subject renewal are very closely tied up with their ‘examinabihty’ It might be 
objected that the universities do not control the examinations since there are large 
numbers of practising teachers involved in examinations who bring their own 
experiences of the subject to the board’s deliberations. Yet it is important to ask 
where their conceptions of Lhe subject come from - it is likely that they derive largely 
from their own university experience - the way they conceive of their subject is 
largely the way they learnt it at university and thus there is likely to be considerable 
continuity between the school and university conceptions of subjects. You may 
recall Stenhouse’s comments, in section 3 . 7 , about university and school mathe¬ 
maticians in England. This, incidentally, may be one of the pressures towards 
recruiting a project Learn and isolating it for the period of the project, in curriculum 
development work, in order to give it the possibility of getting away from deeply 
embedded conceptions of subjects in schools, an embeddedness which is largely 
created and sustained by examination demands 

5.25 So, political control of examinations is held by the government, while the cultural 
control rests largely with the examination boards The Schools Council has scarcely 
challenged the government on the first 74 and when iL did - on the issue of the 
twenty-point system for A-levels in 1972 - it was firmly put in its ‘advisory’ place 

by the then Secretary of State. In the area of ‘cultural’ control, it is very much more 
a matter of the Council persuading the examination boards to create an examina¬ 
tion linked to a particular innovation, than it is of the examination board’s asking 
the Council to help them develop existing conceptions of subjects. The situation is 
very much as it was described in Board of Education Circular 1034 (March, 1918 ), 
issued shortly after the School Certificate system was set up. ‘It was a cardinal 
principle that this examination should follow curriculum and not determine it. In 
the actual working of this examination this principle has been reversed.’ 75 

5.26 This tension between curriculum and examinations illustrates very well the key 
determinants of the form of the education system. From its inception, there have 
been persistent attempts to reform the curriculum of schools, attempts which pre¬ 
supposed that schooling was not dominated by the broader economic system. These 
attempts have constantly foundered, however, on the reality of extra-educational 
control of which examinations are one key manifestation. The way that the curri¬ 
culum has always tended to follow rather than lead examinations parallels the way 
that the education system as a whole follows rather than leads the social context 

in which it is placed. 

5.27 It is from a similar comparison of its relationship to the examination system that 
we can best evaluate the work of the Schools Council, its successes and failures. 

The Schools Council has so far failed almost entirely to affect the structure of the 
examination system. 

5.28 It has, however, critically affected the range of options available, at O- and especi¬ 
ally A-level, where it does have control, through the ‘vetting’ of all new A-level 
syllabus proposals. Where it does not significantly impinge on the dominant func¬ 
tions of education under capitalism, then, the Schools Council, the embodiment of 
the curriculum reform movement, may have some considerable influence, subject, of 
course, to all the reservations outlined in this unit. 
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APPENDIX IDEOLOGY AND THE CURRICULUM 
by Fred Inglis 


The fiist style of thought which dominates cunicular and educational planning is directly 
a product of modern technocracies It appeals to a model of reason whose terms derive 
from the coaisc utilitarianism developed for the administration of social welfare in a mass 
competitive and consumer society This model defines practical objectives and aims to 
calculate probable human responses to them. Such models cannot, as I hope to show, 
answer tests of lationahty, but pass themselves off as rational because they answer the 
criteria of cost, productivity, growth and efficiency as defined by the input-output economists 
and investment accountants who uphold the systems of planning in Whitehall and the 
corporations. In the absence of opposition, these criteria now provide the instructional 
models for the contiol and evaluation of public knowledge A condition of the latter-day 
Utilitarianism which this style of thought expresses is that society is held to be static, and 
that the extension of benefits follows fiom increased economic growth and the elimination 
of conflict by legislation. The model implies the end of ideology* and the eradication of 
history, ft celebrates the complex divisions of labour m a technocracy as offering the best 
vehicle for social vanety, social opportunity, and social progress. In this non-ideological 
climate the managers preoccupy themselves with questions of means and efficiency; the 
point is then to work out how best to run a system which so clearly works to create the 
best of all possible woilds 


The techniques devised on the basis of this model run counter to a strong tradition in 
educational thinking which has also been vigorously critical of that same specialisation, 
and the industrialism which pioduced it Yet the techniques themselves deeply penetrate 
the official forms of educational thought. It is easy to find operational management 
manuals which provide curriculum models of this sort t 



The model is offered in the interests of uitionalisation. Professor Merritt then applies the 
model, i 


Let us first look at the simple sequence which may be observed in any complete action. Moti¬ 
vation Plan Implementation Review. We may remember the initials: MPIR. There is no action 
without motivation, no satisfaction without a plan that is then implemented, no satisfactory profit 
from experience without review ... It is not enough that a child should have knowledge of his 
needs, he must be able to weight one need against another and determine his priorities. To do 
this, he must first distinguish between his aims and his objectives His aims are those states of 
body or mind which he wishes to attain His objectives are the environmental correlates to 
those aims. Thus, the satisfaction of hunger may be an aim. A plate of steak might be the 
correlated objective 


♦The title, of course, of Daniel Bell’s now notorious apologia, first published in 196], just about 
the moment when the argument became incredible. 

tQuoted from John Merritt, Professor of Educational Studies, The Open University, ‘Priorities in 
Curriculum Design’ in Journal of the Institute of Education of the Universities of Newcastle upon 
Tyne and Durham, Nov. 1970, vol. 22, 110. 

J The Curriculum, Context Design and Development— Reading and the Curriculum’, R. Hooper 
(ed.) (Oliver and Boyd for the Open University 1971), pp. 216-31. For similar enterprises see 
John F. Kerr’s synopsis of the necromancers in Changing the Curriculum, J. F. Kerr (ed.) (Uni¬ 
versity of London Press 1965) First in the field was Ralph Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum 
and Institutions (University of Chicago 1947), The other mam hornbook in College and Depart¬ 
ment of Education curricular courses is Hilda Taba, Cttmcidum Development: theory and practice 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 1962). 
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It is in the fust place much too reductive to describe all human action as impelled by 
‘need’, unless ‘need’ is to turn out on examination to be a hopelessly elastic and slippery 
term. The model supposes that all action is intended to biing about the reduction of 
‘need’, But in what sense can vve say that we teach in order to satisfy ‘need’ - and whose 
need? The teacher’s or the child’s? Inasmuch as the teim ‘need’ may be ascribed eitbei 
to behaviour which follows certain lules or to behaviour which has no conscious stmeture 
(dreams, psychosis, randomness) it is not clear whal connections theie aie between our 
needs and our aims and objectives. Indeed it cannot be shown that theie are any 
connections between ‘need’ and ‘aim’ unless you adopt a theory of such flaccidity as ‘all 
behaviour stems from the need to reduce tensions’. 

This disjunction, the product of a vulgai-minded failure to think the application of opera¬ 
tional management to education light thiough, penetrates the model. It seems to derive 
from the same submerged and univeisalised theory of homeostasis, that you do something 
to satisfy your needs and then check that you can do it again No doubt this model is true 
for simple forms of locomotor co-oidination. The tiouble is that psychologists of learning 
have then applied the same paradigm to all kinds or situations. In learning, we aie 
confronted with obstacles Wc overcome them. We feel satisfaction We do it all again. But 
how does this roulimsed behaviour apply to playing football? Or reading a novel? Or 
talking with our friends? In no sense is that satisfaction usefully to be fitted into the 
homeostatic or pleasure-principle model * It docs not follow that the flow chart fits all, or 
indeed any of the non-repcatablc situations which compose most of our lives. But it is a 
characteristic of this thought-l'oim that it predicates ail human actions as of this type It 
derives from modern theones of oigamsation which define efficiency as obtainable by 
dividing tasks into units - goals, aims, objectives - and arranging these in regulai taxono¬ 
mies In this way the sorting and control of input, the piocess of transformation, and the 
quantification of output can allegedly be scrutinised and regulated. The means are broken 
down and oiganised foi the optimisation (as they say) of the ends. It is held that the 
school fits this model. 

As in many other institutions (including assembly-line plants) the appropriateness of the 
flow-chart model to education may be icfutcd on thiee grounds. First, the objectivity of 
assessment and prediction which is a supreme factoi in the effective application of 
means-end planning is logically impossible to achieve since the teacheis aie lequucd to 
bring about their own predictions. (The most bitter example of this is the requirement that 
teachers predict the exact number of 11-plus successes which the grammar school can take.) 
Second, individual actions have no experiential relationship to flow-chait rationality In 
Alasdair MacIntyre’s words,! ‘Institutions aie milieux within which people live their hves ’ 
The terms of the curriculum flow chait aie not terms in which any agent would or could 
explain and give reasons Tor his actions. It won’t do to say that objectives-planning just 
helps people to concenUalc when they would normally go ahead without thinking. For it is 
held to be the point of the flow chait that all means are directed towards ends, and that 
therefoie you must follow the ariows in the right order Some actions, however (especially 
at school), may be their own ends (playing cricket, leading Jane Eyre ); others may have 
no ends at all (taking a class of infants for a walk); otheis again may not at all admit the 
application of operational analysis (listening to Cost Fan TutteX) nor the schematic division 
into a hierarchy of behaviours which it involves. The third and most damaging objection 
to the planning of a curriculum by this model is that the flow chart is itself irrational. 
Modern demographic movement and organisations being what they are, all individuals 
must be substitutable, and all regulations adjusted to the lowest common multiple of the 
participants. Stupid people must be able to take over from clever ones. In spite of the 
rules, however, the system is always breaking down because the flow of information is 
sporadic and inaccurate. Consequently, modern organisations require as well as dull or 
strict adherence to routines, a prompt show of initiative, flexibility, spontaneity and 
audacity. It is of course logically impossible to supply both, so many people are required to 
spend much of their time reconciling deep-seated contradictions which curriculum develop¬ 
ment on this model can only exacerbate. And there’s no way out of this dead end by 
arguing for the free play of individual and curriculum (‘idiographtc’ and ‘nomothetic’ in the 


*1 derive here some points fiom R, S. Peters (1958) The Concept of Motivation, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, pp. 27-52, 

ITo whose unpublished paper on rationalisation I am immensely in debt 

^Trying to provide operational justification for this makes it clear, I think, just how limited is the 
use to which one may put D. R, Krathwohl, B. S. Bloom, and B. B. Masia, Taxonomy of Educa¬ 
tion Objectives: the classification of educational goals — Handbook II the Affective Domain (David 
McKay, and Longman’s 1964), 
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cant) It is, again, the point of the flow chart that it moves steadily towards the specific 
objective and ignores all the attractive eccentricities on the way 

The second style of thought which has so deeply marked curricular planning is of a piece 
with the ‘ideology of no ideology’ which is so sttong in systems analysis and management 
techniques. The problems the style poses are more a challenge to the sociology of ignomnce 
than anything else The stylists in question are the philosophers of education, amongst 
whom the best known, as welt as the most graceful weaiers of the style, are Richard Peters 
and Paul Hirst. I do not wish to be misunderstood here I am considering Iheir work 
because it is clearly important in its own right, they have done a lot to clear up all sorts 
of confusions in educational thinking; they have attacked sentimentality and spoken up 
for a proper and valuable sense of traditional pmposes and pieties But they have also 
defended without naming it a hidden policy of, so to speak, liberal non-intervention. In 
their useful primer The Logic of Education* Hirst and Peters enter what has become a 
liturgical caveat about the relevance of philosophy to education. Philosophy, they say, ‘is 
an activity which is distinguished by its concern with certain types of second-order 
questions . . Philosophy, in brief, is concerned with questions about the analysis of 
concepts and with questions about the grounds of knowledge, beliefs, actions and activities’. 
It is this latter-day definition of analytic philosophy which permits its authors to leave 
unexamined certain main validating premisses Technically they are right; practically, 
‘second-order’ permits them to leave out essential questions about the relationship between 
‘grounds’ and morality, and between both these and social structures When O’Connor |' 
declares that ‘philosophy is not in the ordinary sense of the phrase a body of knowledge, 
but rather an activity of criticism or clarification . it is not a kind of superior science . ,. 
to answer difficult and important questions about human life’, he joins the others in 
rendering up contemporary philosophy as that essential adjunct of the rational liberal. And 
the rational liberal in the absence of any other contender becomes the good man. 

These accents, and the vast efforts made in their name in philosophy of education couises, 
keep in circulation the idea of philosopher as handmaid, practical not purposive, the tidier 
up of confusions. The idea is strongly criticised by Peter Winch for resting on a mistake ',1 
it was rejected with patrician scorn by Colhngwood§ as a dereliction of duty thirty-five 
years ago. His stirring condemnation of a philosophy which denied that a pupil would 
find in it any guidance for his life would strike chords in the hearts of Peters and his men. 
But they have left themselves with no explicit justification for such a response, Instead they 
leave the way open for, in Collingwood’s phrase, ‘the adventurers in politics’, the despera¬ 
does who are quite happy to see their own apologia set out in these genteel cadences. 

In both senses of the ‘public interest’ the school is obviously concerned with promoting it, for 
the training of technicians, typists, and countless other forms of skilled workers necessary to 
the viability of the economy of an industrialized society. Unless the wheels of industry keep 
turning the conditions will be absent which will prevent any man from pursuing a multitude 
of individual interests. And keeping the wheels of industry turning is a policy that favoms no 
particular sectional interest This is what leads economists to speak of money spent on schools 
as a public investment, (| 

Richard Dearden echoes Peters in this when, speaking of ‘Values in the Curriculum’, he 
emphasises that in a ‘pluralist’ society ‘there does remain an . . . acceptable consensus on 
what is valuable for social competence in our form of life’. ‘To begin with, there is the 
importance of being economically viable . . These easy-going statements leave out of 
account question as to whether things should be as they are, and further questions about 
how things came to be that way The philosophers admit that the conceptual analysis 
entails moral argument, but they do not pursue the argument and its inevitable tangle with 
politics, for fear of muddying what they take to be their ‘realist’ function To refuse the 
pursuit, it has been a political platitude to say since the Theses on Feuerbach, is to leave 
things as they are. The main charge against the philosophers is that they have cast them¬ 
selves as quietist celebrators of the-way-things-are. This comes out most sharply when 
Paul Hirst speaks^ of each subject as being defined by an autonomous body of knowledge 

♦Students’ Library of Education (Routledge & Kegan Paul 1970), pp 2-3. 
jin An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education (1957), p, 4. 
fin The Idea of a Social Science (Routledge & Kegan Paul 1967) 

§In An Autobiography (Oxford 1939), pp. 38-9. 

||R, S. Peters, Ethics and Education (Allen & Unwin 1966),.p 170. 

^In ‘Liberal Education and the Nature of Knowledge’, contributed to Philosophical Analysis and 
Education, R D Archambault (ed.) (Routledge & Keegan Paul Ltd. 1965), pp. 113-38, 
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and a set of concepts peculiat to its nature Hirst never analyses the inner connections 
between ideology and the map of knowledge. He provides no account of the history of 
knowledge, of the philosophic analysis which would identify the distributions of knowledge 
as in part the product of an antecedent and impermanent epistemology,’ 1 ' and in part the 
way things are For all Hirst has to say about the contingencies and overlapping of the 
‘forms of knowledge’, he puts in circulation a disembodied version of knowledge without 
history, change, or social and ideological roots There seems no reason why there should 
not be more or less than seven forms and many of the forms aie themselves porous in a 
way which is not allowed for by Hirst’s map of the ‘domains’.t What he has to say about 
‘coming to look at things in a certain way’ can only have meaning if the education in 
question looks also at the origins of this process. His education does not His description 
of the forms of knowledge is as much an autobiography of willing imprisonment as 
anything’ ‘initiation’ (Peter’s key concept, of coursei) becomes the process of socialisation 
into a given intellectual identity § There seems then to be no way for new modes of thought 
to arise (the novel, for instance) nor for individuals to create for themselves radically 
different intellectual identities - the process so unforgettably descnbed in, say, Keats’ or 
Constable’s or Mill’s CollectedLetteis. The special aridity of Hirst’s argument is brought 
out in a paper allegedly refuting Hirst, in which the writer|| paints himself into a corner 
where he says that literary criticism is a form of knowledge, but painting isn’t So much the 
worse for the forms of knowledge. 

In practising this style of thought, the philosophers do their considerable bit to make more 
trivial the study of education I do not mean that they ought to be political scientists, but 
that although the nature of their philosophic inquiry is irredeemably moral, they sever 
themselves from its root The point is not the same as Marcuse’s silly objection to 
Wittgenstein and John Austin, that they descnbed and did not change the world (They 
changed it utterly by descnbing it differently.) The point is that Peters and Hirst do not 
describe the world sufficiently They deprive the educational world of its history, ideology, 
and social origins, 

Many comparable omissions and silences occur when one turns to the work of the 
curriculum builders themselves. (I am referring here to general or liberal studies curricula 
rather than to specific disciplinary equipment like the Nuffield Science scheme or SMP.) 
Jerome Bruner’s famous and exciting ‘Man - a Course of Study’ is probably the most 
influential scheme and it prefigures much of the combined curricular studies in this country, 
among which the Schools Council Humanities Project is probably the best known. 

But the excitement is not the point. Bruner’s scheme, the intentions and plan of which he 
sets out in Toward a Theory of Instruction^ is crippled on two counts.** The scheme sets 
out a study of man for ten-year-olds which moves from simple transformational grammar 
to the growth of technology and on to the analysis of the role structure of society (yes, it 
does). Much of this is achieved by the study of alien cultures m the present day - the 
Bushmen, the Eskimos. The first, radical absence is of any sense that societies are made 
and changed by men, that conflicts occur, and that class or ethnic interests are often bitterly 
at odds. One could never guess from this thrilling, varied, multi-media pack of equipment 
that men have beliefs, that they fight about them, and that some men dominate other 
men. The pack is the product of the end-of-ideology ideology which marked America 
in the early 1960s, and which is so strongly present in the two styles of thought already 
described: the managerial and the philosophic-educational. 


♦Marjorie Grene, in her remarkable The Knower and the Known (Faber & Faber 1965), is the text 
here. 

tCf. also his contribution ‘Educational Theory’ to The Study of Education, J W Tibbie (ed) 
(Students’ Library of Education, Routledge & Kegan Paul 1966), especially pp. 42 ff. 

|Sce Ethics and Education passim, but especially pp. 54-5, 259-63. See also Michael Oakshott in 
Rationalism m Politics and Other Essays (Methuen 1962) 

§The term is Basil Bernstein’s. More than anyone in England Bernstein has unlocked those 
mysteries, and uncovered the connections between knowledge and power. Not that there’s any easy 
solace for Left or Right in the revelation. 

||J Gobble, ‘Forms of Knowledge’, in Educational Philosophy and Theory, vol 2, no. 1, March 
1970, pp. 3-14. 

TiBelknap Harvard 1962, pp. 73-102. 

**He concedes, rather crossly, some of the charges in his contribution to The Radical Alternative, 
Tri-University Project in Elementary Education (New Orleans 1970). 
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Now Bruner is a psychologist The second mam characteristic of his style of thought is his 
partiality for a specific veision of cognitive development. The veision would be congenial 
to managerial thought and to Hirst’s ‘forms of knowing’ In a transcript from a discussion 
amongst teachers about a film of Eskimo life shown to children, the consultant psychologist 
said 

They learned a lot about technology. On that we’re agreed. And they had a good exercise of 
the cognitive skills involved in concept attainment: focussed observation, identification, cate¬ 
gorization, classification, generalization, analytical thought, objectivity, and Ibeiest. Good. 

They also had a healthy exercise in the emotional skills necessaiy to support such cognitive 
activities' control, containment, postponement.* 

Yet it is not enough to obj'ect by saying that Biuner is all cognitive skills and misses out 
the soul That is true What psychologist, m his ready play with cognition and development, 
would ever use the idea of a soul 7 But the stock response is to add a new section to the 
pack which takes care of the soul 

This is to commit the classical heresy of modern technocracies. It was J S. Mill’s in the 
first place, and it has been most teacheis’ since. The heresy sees correctly that modern 
scientific thought, with its stiess on ‘objectivity’ and sense-datum empiricism, misses out 
something. It then supposes that what you do is create a reserve area - ‘the cultuie of the 
feelings’ (Mill’s phrase, picked up by David Holbrook) - where you look after that some¬ 
thing The mind is one thing, and thinks, decides, takes actions, the feelings are another, 
but must be tended. Art and literatme serve this purpose and are therefore necessary to 
keep the plain practical technocrat civilised Art and the study of the thick textuie of its 
cultuie then becomes one of the agreeable graces - needful to be sure, but in no sense a 
dominant mode of thought. 

This view of art as an emollient addition to the tough cognitions which really make the 
world of knowledge and powei what it is, is deeply unattractive What is absent in all 
three styles of thought is an account of man tn his culture which resists these merely 
contingent splits in his consciousness, and which restores some sense of the interrelation as 
well as the divisions of labour; an account which will, in turn, peirnit us at least an idea 
of the complete man The idea has been central to Western educational traditions 

Such a call to intellectual action returns us to the first and most cential criticism of 
Bruner’s curriculum - it is static It includes no mention of change or conflict. It has no 
politics. But of course to profess no politics, to believe m the end-of-ideology, is itself a 
political and ideological act This comes out very clearly in a consideration of the Schools 
Council Humanities pack The most serious disservice these materials do to education is 
to eliminate the truth. Their main assumptions are organised by the sociology of mass 
communications about the central and articulating assumption, that moiality is choice, 
and free choice is displayed and vindicated by the free expression of opinion That 
contemporary styles of thought - consensus achieved by committee discussion - dominates 
such curricula, f It springs from the liberal supposition that you may choose all your 
values and ascribe them to the social facts as a function of your existential self. The con¬ 
cept of‘balance’, learned painlessly and all the time from current affairs programmes on 
radio and television and all the other forums of instant banality, turns out to mean some¬ 
thing more like a balancing act, a nimble dodging along a myriad points of view. If a man 
says anything, let another man say the opposite Thus we will discover the ‘balanced’ posi¬ 
tion. It is a necessary part of such a curriculum that its contents will be on the whole brief 
quotations from New Society and The Guardian, or passages of black-and-white social- 
realist literature with a distinct bias. The view of rationality as judicious moderation which 
transpires from the packs, sorts well with English notions of the free agent as freely 
discussing, moderate and middle-of-the-road, agnostic but humane. The notion of ‘balance’ 
as poise, as the clairvoyant goodness of an artist in the full and frightening exercise of his 
powers, is simply not available. Just as importantly the truth of an argument in the sense 
of its irrefutability - the truth that it cannot be a matter of choice that there is or is not a 
God, or that England is or is not an unjust country, or that all men have or have not a 
right to the education they ask for - this sense of truth vanishes in the quest for consensus 
which is the latent ideology of liberal-minded group discussion. The model of the group 
is a microcosm of the society, a plural, self-correcting play of minority forces keeping 

♦See Richard M Jones, in Fantasy and Feeling in Education (University of London Press 1958), 
who quotes the psychologist and proposes the solution criticised here. 

•fCf. also these Schools Council projects and kits: Projects for the Integration of the Humanities; 
Social Education Project, The Arts and the Adolescent, General Studies Project, Moral Education 
Curriculum Project; the Whole Curriculum for the Middle Years of Schooling. 
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themselves in a state of tensile eqmlibiium Once more, the model eliminates change, and 
conflict as leading to change It completes the aic of meaning drawn by the flow chartists 
and the philospheis by confining the terms of discussion to the limits of party politics and 
the limits of intelligence to the libeial, tax-paying, punctual and orderly voter. 

Curriculum theory and practical development of this kind strengthen the grip of the 
dominant thought-forms. The tiainmg of cognition and the rationalisation of learning 
combine m the mythology of modern technology, the opiate of the intellectuals The 
technology creates its own systems, and the construction of systems is its own politics The 
point of such systems is to eradicate as far as possible the multiple idiosyncrasies and 
deviances of human behaviour 

Certain sections of the education system - certain ways of teaching, certain subject-matters, 
ceitain relationships - have long represented themselves to themselves as resisters of the 
rationaliser What these teachers have done who have seen themselves as providing a 
dissident foim of consciousness is cultivate the private soul; they have cherished the 
unofficial, the sporting, the creative, the poetic and personal. They have created forms of 
curricula which act as enclosures within public thought-forms and morality and affirm the 
private, and impromptu, the normal and rhythmic texture of human life. 

Within these enclaves, such teaching has made possible alternative relationships which 
simply by their piesence can he seen, consciously or not, as criticising the official rituals of 
relationship within schools. It has, for example, long been an acknowledged technique for 
controlling difficult low-stream boys that teachers take them out of the school on various 
expeditions whose ideological intention lies somewhere between the Newsom report and 
Scouting for Boys. Taken out of the precise situation of school, and its multiple emphasis 
on the classroom relationship of teacher and taught, completely other points of human 
access open up. It is every probationer’s experience. ‘Why aren’t they always like that?’ 

The change makes suddenly possible for the teacher and the pupil alike much deeper 
penetration of the other’s feelings and attitudes However well advanced (pace Basil 
Bernstein) the change may be from positional (sc ‘authoritarian’) to personal forms of 
control in the school, the difference between a camping expedition and the progressive 
project-bound curriculum is obviously enormous. These small outings may have many 
intentions: a main, simple one is often to get to know a group of difficult, violent, inarti¬ 
culate children better Similarly, the intentions of such ‘enclave activities’ as a school play 
may be officially far more to do with the corporate, public face of the school than with 
looking after childish or intimate things. And yet Within the chaos, bloody-minded¬ 
ness, and staffroom or PTA lancour which surrounds the school play, the producer and 
his colleagues almost always succeed in cieating a novel, rich network of relationship 
which flourishes in a consciously non-curncular way. It is a network of lunch-hours and 
late nights, or unused corners of the school and improbable curncular combinations - 
electric circuits, dressmaking, Romeo and Juliet, brought togethei in decidedly unintegrated 
but nonetheless intense, formative ways. These aie some of the private and often dissident 
ways of thinking which importantly resist - are seen by the practitioners as resisting - the 
implications of more technical planning. 

Many of the same points could be made about sport, and its central function as a hinge 
between official and unofficial cultuies in schools*. With a more deliberate defiance, the 
art and music rooms have long been a refuge for handfuls of a school outlawry, and, in 
particular, English teaching for the past fifteen or so years has mounted a fragmentary 
but not ineffective campaign against the public world and some of its blander features. 

The English teacher’s lesson on advertising, on a politician’s prose, on school rules, con¬ 
nects with the long and honourable tradition of radical dissidence in his subject matter, 
literature. Falstaff at the Battle of Shrewsbury, Pip helping the escaped Magwitch on the 
Essex marshes. Huck Finn lighting out for the territory, all these speak up for the private, 
the critical, the uncompliant voice which gets relegated hearing m the roll-calls of the 
objectives. 

But, as the foregoing analysis suggests, the cultivation of our own souls has left public 
life, history and politics untenanted by teachers, Liberal ideology, which places the indi¬ 
vidual at the fount of all value, has no point of insertion into systems technology. It stands 
helpless. For it is not only a defect, it is a principle that liberalism cannot tell us what to 
do We choose for ourselves m all circumstances. And yet this inactivity clearly leads to 


*1 suggest this in my The Enghshness of English Teaching (Longman 1970 ), p. 180 
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the steady relinquishing of freedoms until it is only in our play and our cultivated leisure* 
that we make a stand and say, ‘Here, on this ground, I’m my own man’. What can be 
salvaged from this refusal to believe, and to act? 

Liberalism acknowledges that the freely choosing individual must be rational, this is the 
clue we need A necessary part of the scheme of things must be the preservation of leason, 
especially since its nominal custodians have made such a mess of things. To consider what 
it is to be rational returns us to the consideration of what it is to be moial and to be good, 
terms the omission of which has made contemptible and fnvolous so much of lecent dis¬ 
cussions of moial education and of curricular developments To consider rationality is to 
reconsider those qualities which we are taught rational men should admire 

Contemporary rationality is largely content with the positivist model which sets up an easy 
victory for social calculus over social intuitions. Anyone who objects to this version of 
reason as narrow and disgusting is then branded as Luddite or clock-revei ser. But vast 
areas of human and extra-human life have been and are being - quite literally - stripped, 
burned, and devastated for ever by this kind of reason It is nor reasonable to live m the 
present way, and moial disgust is a reasonable reaction It is to resist the alleged rationality 
of the rationalisers with their own key weapon, reasonableness, to talk in this way, and it 
is the least we may expect of an education system 

Such reasonableness, however, cannot stop there. As I said, to consider what it is reason¬ 
able to admire is to debate what we ought to do. It is to inquiie into the good Not, ‘be 
ye therefore rational’; but, ‘be ye therefore perfect, as . . ’. The worst office of the styles 
of thought which I have criticised has been to foreclose any discussion of the moial ends 
of education The moral tradition that a man’s ends are his own business has been, in the 
politics of today’s world, overdrawn beyond the point or bankruptcy. The piesent relations 
of the curriculum and ideology work busily to keep it solvent. Systems analysts, analytic 
philosophers, cognitive psychologists, and teacher-as-TV chairman combine to recommend 
the ideal modern man as responsible, sincere, self-awaie, puzzled and helpless 

The moral ends are no longer digestible by such a weak stomach. One can hardly suggest 
in a paragraph or two what the ends might be. But it is at this point that the effort is 
needed to define the affirmations of the private and impromptu in such a way as to give 
our ‘cultivation of the soul’ historical point and puichase It is likely that a large number 
of teachers feel that present ways of thinking are disastrously not enough to cope with the 
world. A number, in their different ways, acknowledge and press home the counter-claims 
of the ‘unofficial’ styles of thinking To teach in this way the commonplace lessons of 
secondary schools - the English teacher on advertising, on Great Expectations, on school 
uniform, the history teacher on Peterloo, the geography teacher’s traffic count and the 
music teacher’s lesson on the Pastoral Symphony or the Eroica - is to see how mighty is 
the force of an alternative map of knowledge and culture Pressing home these implicit 
claims is likely to cause conflict, in and out of school That is a perfectly understandable 
reason for having softened the pressure, But it is not a rhetorical flourish by now to say 
that the values of our education have lost substance and honoui by avoiding conflict. 

The education community could recover some of that lost honour by setting all its mem¬ 
bers the task of discovering to what extent they are their own men and women 70 


* Which is all that G. H Bantock would want to make of the English literature he purportedly 
admires He rests easily upon the status quo and hands over the creative writing m order that the 
working class will be kept quiet See particularly his ‘Towards a Theory of Popular Education', 
Times Educational Supplement, 12 and 19 March 1971 
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